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GREETINGS! 


As  the  Historic  Research  Committee  of  the  Bi-Centennial  Commission  ivorked 
to  secure  the  historical  information  for  the  many  souvenirs  —  one  fact  unfolded 
before  us. 

That  fact  was  that  we  should  complete  a  record  for  future  generations  into  a 
condensed  volume  of  historical  data  that  refers  to  Columbia,  Pa.  only. 

So,  within  these  pages  you  will  find  the  results  of  countless  hours  of  ivork  in 
research  to  make  this  volume  possible. 

Our  chief  purpose  is  to  present,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  story  of  the 
founding  and  development  of  Columbia  from  the  year  1726  to  1976. 

During  these  250  years,  Columbia  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
Lancaster  County. 

Many  persons  from  all  walks  of  life,  including  government,  education  and  mil¬ 
itary  have  gone  from  Columbia  to  serve  the  larger  community  and  the  Nation 
to  fill  significant  roles.  Of  course,  many  remained  here  to  perform  vital  functions 
and  leave  an  imprint  upon  their  home  town  of  Columbia. 

As  this  volume  was  developed,  we,  the  committee,  have  been  made  deeply 
aware  of  the  spiritual  heritage  and  do  humbly  recognize  the  blessings  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  on  our  portion  of  the  Garden  Spot  of  America. 

A  large  number  of  persons  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  his¬ 
tory.  They  have  drawn  information  for  us  from  a  storehouse  of  memory  as  well 
as  the  preserved  written  word.  We  express  very  deep  gratitude  to  all  who  have 
helped  us  in  any  way. 

Materials  were  collected  from  many  sources,  and  our  indebtedness  is  great  to 
all  those  able  assistants,  who  helped  us  to  make  this  volume  a  reality. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  occasionally  remember  just  how  much  the  past  contributes 
to  the  present  and  future. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  years  and  see  the  unfolding  of  history,  we  see  a  long 
line  of  strong-minded,  honorable  citizens  as  they  ivorked  and  served  through  the 
years  to  make  this  history  for  us. 

We  dedicate  this  volume  to  all  of  our  citizens  who  expressed  an  interest  in  our 
efforts  through  advance  media. 

So,  please  sit  back  and  relax  —  read  about  your  home  town  — -  then  preserve 
this  volume  for  posterity. 

HISTORIC  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 
ANNA  M.  SWIGER  —  Chairman 
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Tract  of  1325  acres  owned  by  the  first  three  settlers  in  Columbia;  Barber,  250  acres;  John  Wright,  150  acres,  (his 
daughter,  Susannah,  1 00  acres)  and  Samuel  Blunston,  900  acres,  purchased  1726  to  1741.  William  Penn  was  orig¬ 
inal  owner  of  land. 


COLUMBIA’S  GROWTH 
IN  250  YEARS 


INDIANS  —  PATENTS 

John  Wright,  believed  to  be  the  first  white  man 
to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  Susquehanna  Valley  here, 
found  his  visit  productive.  He  came  through  this 
area  in  1724  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
Indians. 

He  apparently  was  inspired  with  what  he 
found  —  rich  foliage,  an  abundance  of  trees  for 
lumber,  a  clear,  rushing  stream  of  water  (a  mile 
in  width)  —  all  promised  a  bountiful  life.  His 
visit  changed  his  pattern  of  life,  that  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  future  generations. 

There  were  only  a  few  Shawanese  Indians 
quartered  in  two  or  three  dozen  tepees  and  log 
huts  along  the  Shawanese  (Shawnee)  Run,  and 
along  a  run  in  the  northern  section  of  the  area. 

The  Indians  had  no  legal  rights  to  the  land  — 
they  were  not  landowners  but  were  squatters, 
subject  to  the  will  of  William  Penn  and  the  Sus- 
quehannocks  who  were  subject  to  the  5-nation 
confederacy,  formed  by  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Anondago,  Chayuga  and  Senecas. 

When  the  white  families  settled  here  there  were 
amicable  relations  established  with  the  Indians. 
Skills  were  exchanged  —  the  men  taught  the  art 
of  hunting  —  the  women  art  in  cooking. 

While  Columbia  is  considered  part  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  Country,  its  origin  is  English. 

John  Taylor  located  the  site.  William  Penn 
gave  a  patent  on  November  17-18,  1701,  to  George 
Beale  of  Surrey,  Great  Britain,  for  3,000  acres  of 
land,  clear  of  Indian  encumberances,  along  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Beale  in  turn  sold  the  land 
to  Jeremiah  Langhorn  on  October  17,  1718. 

On  July  25,  1717,  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the 
commission  of  Chester  County  to  Isaac  Taylor, 
to  survey  500  acres  of  land  for  Jeremiah. 

On  August  20,  1726,  Robert  Barber  gave  a  mort¬ 
gage  for  the  500  acres;  it  was  divided  into  three 
parts;  250  acres  on  the  southern  end  of  the  tract 
he  kept  for  himself.  John  Wright  took  150  acres 
adjoining  Barber’s  to  the  north  and  Susannah 
Wright,  John’s  daughter,  took  up  100  acres  north 
of  her  father’s  tract. 


The  survey  of  500  acres  began  at  a  marked 
“hickory  at  the  mouth  of  a  run  to  the  river;  up 
the  river  326  perches  to  a  post,  thence  to  east  by 
James  Logan’s  land,  529  perches  to  a  post,  around 
by  vacant  land  to  an  ash  at  run,  79  perches,  down 
run  containing  500  acres.” 

On  August  23,  1726,  Samuel  Blunston  pur¬ 
chased  from  James  Logan,  300  acres  adjoining 
Susannah’s  land;  on  January  10,  1733,  he  pur¬ 
chased  300  more  acres  from  Logan  and  on  June 
3,  1741,  he  received  a  patent  for  225  acres  from 
John,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn. 

THE  WRIGHT  FAMILY 

Columbia  now  stands  on  an  old  “Shawanah  In¬ 
dian  Town”.  The  founding  fathers  were  the  Blun- 
stons,  who  occupied  the  northern  most  section. 
Susannah  Wright  (old  Columbia  north  end), 
John  Wright  and  Robert  Barber’s  sections  to  the 
extreme  south. 

John  Wright,  a  Quaker  preacher,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  eight  magistrates  of  the  newly 
formed  Lancaster  County.  He  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  ferry  across  the  river  here  in  1730.  His  house 
was  of  logs  and  built  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
river’s  edge.  It  was  torn  down  in  1874. 

The  Wright  Ferry  Mansion,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Indian  Road  (Cherry  St.)  and  with  back 
facing  “The  Old  Public  Road”  (2nd  St.),  was 
built  between  1739  and  1743  by  James  Wright 
(son  of  John  Wright)  for  his  sister,  Susannah 
Wright. 

The  mansion  is  built  of  stone  and  has  10  rooms, 
an  attic  and  basement.  In  3  rooms  one  sees 
paneled  walls,  along  with  numerous  fireplaces, 
the  double  dutch  doors  are  made  of  oak.  The 
house  is  so  fortified  that  during  the  Indian  upris¬ 
ing  the  house  was  used  as  a  fort. 

After  Susannah’s  death  the  house  went  into 
the  hands  of  her  nephew,  Samuel  Wright  (son  of 
James).  It  was  Samuel  who,  in  1788,  had  sur¬ 
veyed  and  laid  out  building  lots  for  Wrights 
Ferry.  These  160  lots  were  chanced  off  by  lottery 
for  15  shillings  (a  litle  over  2  dollars). 
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The  house  was  in  the  Wright  Family  until  1922, 
about  196  years.  It  then  passed  to  the  Rasbridge 
Family  for  52  years.  In  1974  it  was  sold  to  the 
Steinman  Vone  Hess  Foundation. 

John  Wright  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England, 
in  about  the  year  1667.  He  came  to  Chester  in  the 
year  1714.  He  was  a  public  speaker  among  the 
Quakers,  and  he  came  recommended  from  that 
Society  in  England.  He  was  not  long  in  Chester 
before  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  also  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Before  he  came  to  the  Susquehanna  he  had  been 
at  Conestoga,  where  he  preached  to  Indians.  He 
may  have  gone  up  as  far  as  Shawnese  Run,  where 
that  tribe  had  a  village,  and  thus  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  locality  where  he  subse¬ 
quently  settled.  Robert  Barber  went  in  advance, 
and  the  first  survey  was  made  in  his  name,  and 
he  conveyed  to  John  Wright  in  August,  1728,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

John  built  his  home,  a  log  house,  upon  a  level 
spot  of  ground  (at  Union  and  Second  Streets), 
fronting  the  river.  This  dwelling  was  torn  down 
in  1874  to  give  place  to  a  more  stately  brick  man¬ 
sion  of  modern  times.  The  logs  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction  were  hickory,  white  and  Spanish  oak, 
and  a  number  of  black  walnut.  The  dwelling,  as 
first  constructed,  seems  to  have  contained  but 
one  room  upon  the  first  story  and  one  upon  the 
second. 

IN  STATE  ASSEMBLY 

In  the  year  1729,  John  Wright  was  elected  to 
a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in 
the  years  1730  and  1731  without  opposition.  Acci¬ 
dentally,  or  otherwise,  in  1732,  John  Wright’s 
name  was  omitted  from  the  ballots  and  another 
name  inserted  in  its  stead,  which  caused  his  de¬ 
feat  by  a  half-dozen  votes.  He  carried  the  contest 
to  the  General  Assembly,  but  was  again  beaten. 
George  Stewart,  who  resided  in  Donegal,  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  same  year, 
but  he  died  before  taking  his  seat,  and  John 
Wright  was  elected  without  opposition  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  we  re-elected  for  seventeen  succes¬ 
sive  terms  thereafter,  and,  on  October  15,  1747, 
he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly. 

George  Thomas  was  appointed  Governor  in 
1738.  Almost  from  his  commencement  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  he  undertook  to  carry  measures 
through  the  General  Assembly  of  an  arbitrary 
character  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  that  body.  Among  the  number  of  those 


who  led  the  opposition  was  John  Wright  whose 
integrity  stood  the  test  of  all  cajolery  or  threats 
the  Governor  and  his  friends  could  bring  to  bear. 
The  replies  of  the  Assembly  through  their 
Speaker,  who  presented  addresses  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  answer  to  his  messages  to  that  body,  dis¬ 
played  great  ability. 

Goveronor  Thomas  became  so  enraged  at 
Wright  and  others  for  their  opposition  that  he 
determined  to  punish  them  for  their  temerity.  He 
announced  that  he  would  issue  new  commissions 
of  the  peace  in  place  of  those  held  by  Wright  and 
other  recusant  members  of  the  Assembly.  This 
was  intended  as  a  threat  to  coerce  them  into  his 
measures. 

In  the  year  1733-34  Wright  was  appointed  a 
loan  commissioner,  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  of  trust  in  the  province.  During  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Cresap’s  war,  which  lasted  three  years, 
the  farm  which  he  had  bought  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  river  was  frequently  run  over  by  bands 
of  hostile  Marylanders.  His  tenants  and  laboring- 
men  were  often  driven  away.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1735,  when  he  was  having  a  field  of  wheat 
reaped,  Thomas  Cresap,  with  about  twenty  per¬ 
sons  armed  with  guns,  swords,  pistols,  and  blun¬ 
derbusses,  marched  into  the  field  with  drums 
beating.  This  military  display  was  not  very  im¬ 
posing,  but  it  was  calculated  to  terrify  and  drive 
away  from  his  land  a  farmer  who  was  opposed  to 
the  use  of  personal  force  to  resist  it.  Wright 
walked  to  the  valiant  warrior,  Cresap,  and  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  he  meant  by  appearing  in 
so  hostile  a  manner  to  the  terror  of  His  Majesty's 
peaceable  subjects  employed  about  the  lawful 
and  necessary  business  of  husbandry.  Cresap 
replied  that  he  came  to  fight  several  persons  who 
came  over  the  river,  if  they  would  accept  his 
challenge.  He  drew  his  sword  and  cocked  his  pis¬ 
tol,  and  presented  them  at  the  person  of  Mr. 
Wright,  who  coolly  commanded  Cresap  and  his 
company  to  keep  His  Majesty’s  peace,  and  that 
he  would  proceed  on  his  lawful  business.  Cresap 
brought  a  number  of  wagons  with  him  to  carry 
off  Wright’s  grain.  He  changed  his  mind  when 
he  discovered  that  he  could  not  intimidate  him, 
ind  he  and  his  men  retreated,  leaving  the  wagons 
in  the  field  in  charge  of  the  owners,  who  could 
not  resist  the  persuasive  powers  of  Mr.  Wright. 
They  assisted  to  put  the  grain  upon  their  own 
wagons,  and  hauled  it  to  the  ferry,  where  it  was 
placed  in  boats  and  taken  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river. 
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Governor  Ogle,  of  Maryland,  afterwards  offered 
one  hundred  pounds  reward  for  Mr.  Wright’s 
head.  He  held  many  conferences  with  different 
Indian  tribes,  and  sometimes  made  long  journeys 
on  horseback  to  meet  them.  He  was  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  which  often  confined  him  to  his 
bed.  John  Wright  married  Susannah  Crewson. 
They  had  five  children,  namely:  Susannah, 
Patience,  John,  Elizabeth,  and  James. 

The  public  career  of  John  Wright  began  in 
1718  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Chester  County. 
At  this  time  he  lived  in  Chester,  but  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1726,  with  Blunston,  Scarlett,  Devel,  Reilly 
and  negro  and  Indian  servants,  he  moved  to  Con¬ 
estoga.  Of  John  Wright’s  career  in  Chester  little 
is  known.  He  was  a  Justice  in  Lancaster  until 
1741. 

Wright’s  Career  as  President  Judge 
of  Our  Courts 

Our  first  Court  was  in  August,  1729,  and 
Wright  presided  over  it  and  also  presided  reg¬ 
ularly  until  1741,  except  at  the  Court  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1730,  he  does  not  appear,  nor  in  that  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1730.  As  a  Judge,  Wright  seemed  rather 
severe.  In  several  prosecutions  he  sentenced  the 
defendants  to  servitude  and  to  being  whipped. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  cases  tried  by  him. 

In  a  docket,  March,  1741,  Wright  is  mentioned 
as  President. 

Wright  tried  several  interesting  criminal  cases; 
the  principal  one  was  the  case  against  Cannady 
for  larceny.  The  sentence  was  that  the  defendant 
pay  fourteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  costs,  two 
pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  to  the  prosecutor  for 
expenses,  fourteen  pounds,  the  value  of  the  goods 
stolen,  and  be  publicly  whipped  with  twenty-one 
lashes.  After  Cannady  was  imprisoned  and 
whipped,  he  petitioned  to  be  released  and  he  was 
released  on  the  condition  that  he  be  sold  by  the 
Sheriff  to  the  highest  bidder  for  not  over  six 
years. 

Wright  also  sentenced  Robert  Teas  for  counter¬ 
feiting,  as  follows:  To  be  set  in  the  pillory  and 
both  ears  cut  off,  whipped  on  his  bare  back 
thirty-one  lashes,  one  hundred  pounds  fine,  pay 
all  parties  who  lost  money  by  his  counterfeit 
twice  the  value,  and  all  costs. 

Another  case  he  had  was  one  against  James 
Rogers  for  stealing  a  grubbing  hoe,  silk  hood  and 
a  yard  of  linen.  The  sentence  was  twenty-one 
shillings  fine  and  twenty-one  lashes  on  his  back. 


Many  others  were  whipped,  and  among  them  a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Taylor,  for  larceny. 
But  the  most  interesting  case  was  in  the  August, 
1736,  term  when  Dr.  Smith  was  found  guilty  of 
being  a  quack  and  imposter.  He  was  sentenced  to 
ten  lashes  well  laid  on  in  Lancaster,  and  to  oe 
handed  from  one  constable  to  another  until  he 
reached  the  Maryland  line,  whipped  in  each 
township  and  then  to  be  thrown  across  the  line 
into  Maryland. 

Wright’s  Career  in  the  Assembly 

John  Wright  first  appeared  in  a  legislative  ca¬ 
pacity  in  1718  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Chester  County,  which  at  that  time  included 
Lancaster  County.  He  showed  himself  a  strong 
Quaker,  and  refused  to  take  any  qualification  ex¬ 
cept  a  particular  Quaker  oath.  This  affirmation 
was  one  without  invoking  the  presence  of  Gcd. 

In  the  fall  of  1727  John  Wright  was  defeated, 
as  were  all  the  other  Chester  County  Assembly- 
men,  except  David  Lloyd  and  two  others. 

About  this  time  John  Wright  joined  with  Bar¬ 
ber  and  Blunston  and  settled  on  large  tracts  of 
land  near  the  Chickies  hills  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Here  he  found  himself  steadily  employed  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  Indian  quarrels  and  securing  treaties 
to  be  held  at  that  point  by  the  Government. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1728,  John  Wright 
was  undoubtedly  the  leader  in  the  circulation 
and  success  of  a  petition.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  parts  of  Chester  County,  as  early  as  1728, 
to  avoid  inconveniences  arising  daily  from  the 
want  of  “justice  at  every  man’s  door,”  proceeded 
to  petition  the  proper  authorities  to  erect  and 
establish  a  new  county. 

A  consideration  that  may  have  moved  Wright 
to  be  active  in  the  formation  of  the  new  county 
—  it  would  give  him  a  political  berth  of  a  very 
certain  character  —  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
precarious  office-holding  he  was  about  that  time 
experiencing.  This  it  most  certainly  did  give  him. 

Februray  20,  1729,  the  Governor  appointed 
John  Wright  one  of  the  commissioners  to  survey 
and  fix  the  boundary  line  to  separate  what  is  now 
Lancaster  County  from  Chester  County. 

January  27,  1730,  John  Wright  was  appointed 
on  a  committee  with  Chapman,  Goodson  and 
Cowpland  to  take  the  bill  to  naturalize  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  to  enable  them  to  hold  land,  to  the 
Governor  for  approval.  This  act  immediately  af¬ 
fected  the  hundreds  of  Mennonites  living  throug- 
out  Wright’s  neighborhood. 
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The  next  important  act  which  was  initiated  by 
John  Wright  was  an  act  to  prevent  private  indi¬ 
viduals  from  buying  land  from  the  Indians. 

February  11  he  presents  to  the  House  a  bill 
for  lending  the  sum  of  300  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit  to  Lancaster  County,  for  erecting  a  prison 
and  court  house  in  the  County  of  Lancaster.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  four  Commissioners  to 
buy  and  take  the  title  to  the  land  on  which  to 
build  the  court  house  and  prison  in  Lancaster. 

John  Wright  served  almost  continually  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  until  in  the  fall  of  1747 
when  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly  (do., 
p.  65) ,  but  did  not  appear  at  the  sessions  because 
of  old  age  until  the  26th  of  August,  1748,  when  he 
moved  that,  as  his  age  rendered  him  unable  to 
attend  the  duties  of  trustee  of  the  General  Loan 
Office,  he  might  be  relieved.  He  was  relieved 
shortly  afterwards  and  the  following  January  his 
son  was  appointed. 

In  the  fall  of  1748  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  but  did  not  appear  at  all.  That  ended 
his  public  career,  and  he  died  not  long  after¬ 
wards. 

A  daughter,  Susannah,  did  not  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  her  family,  but  remained  in  England  to 
complete  her  education.  She  joined  her  family 
later.  She  never  married. 

John  Wright’s  daughter,  Patience,  was  born  in 
England.  She  married  Richard  Loudon  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1728,  at  the  dwelling  of  Samuel  Blun- 
ston.  He  purchased  a  farm  in  Strasburg  Town¬ 
ship  in  1727,  adjoining  the  lands  of  Samuel  Tay¬ 
lor.  When  the  county  was  organized  and  the 
permanent  county  seat  located  where  it  is  now, 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Lou¬ 
don  purchased  a  farm  in  Manheim  Township  and 
a  small  tract  near  Graff’s  Landing. 

Col.  John  Loudon,  son  of  Richard  and  Patience 
(Wright),  became  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  was  in  a  number  of  bat¬ 
tles.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  in  Buffalo 
Valley,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

John  Wright  married  Eleanor  Barber,  daughter 
of  Robert  Barber,  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county. 
He  settled  upon  his  father’s  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  built  the  ferry-house  there.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from 
York  County  for  a  number  of  years,  and  held 
other  positions  of  trust  in  the  county. 

Elizabeth  Wright  married  Samuel  Taylor  on 
the  8th  day  of  May,  1728,  at  the  home  of  Samuel 


Blunston,  Esq.  Samuel  Taylor  was  the  son  of 
Christopher  Taylor.  He  came  from  “Tinicum” 
this  county  in  the  year  1728,  and  purchased  land 
in  Streausburg  Township  near  the  Bart  Town¬ 
ship  line,  where  he  erected  a  grist-  and  saw-mill 
upon  a  branch  of  Beaver  Creek. 

James  Wright  was  born  in  Chester  in  the  year 
1714  or  1715,  and  was  the  only  one  of  John 
Wright’s  children  born  in  America.  About  the 
year  1738,  in  connection  with  Samuel  Blunston, 
he  erected  a  corn-  and  grist-mill  near  the  mouth 
of  Shawanese  Run.  He  married  out  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  About  the  same  time  he  erected  the 
stone  mansion  now  along  Second  Street,  between 
Locust  and  Cherry  Streets,  known  thereafter  as 
“Wright’s  Ferry  Mansion”,  and  was  on  land  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ferry  house.  He  at  once  took  a 
front  rank  among  the  leading  men  of  the  county. 
Pie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1745,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that  body 
until  the  year  1771.  He  and  his  father  and 
brother,  John,  were  members  of  that  body  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  It  was  an  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  for  three  members  of  the  same  family  to 
serve  so  many  years  together  in  a  legislative 
body.  Through  all  the  turmoil,  excitement,  and 
bitterness  which  grew  out  of  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War  of  1755-60,  and  Pontiac’s  war  of  1763, 
which  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Conestoga  Indians,  but  few  Quakers  could  face 
the  storm  which  followed  them  into  the  General 
Assembly  and  drove  a  number  of  them  out.  James 
Wright  rode  safely  through  it  all,  and  this  fact 
alone  speaks  in  favor  of  his  prudence,  judgement, 
and  integrity.  He  served  on  many  important  com¬ 
mittees,  and  was  intrusted  with  matters  which 
required  sound  judgement  and  tact  to  prevent 
Indian  outbreaks. 

During  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Forbes  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  in  1758,  several  battal¬ 
ions  of  troops  raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
province  and  elsewhere  numbering  twelve  hun¬ 
dred,  marched  as  far  as  Lancaster,  but  refused 
to  go  any  farther  unless  they  received  more  ra¬ 
tions.  James  Wright  came  forward  and  agreed  to 
provide  for  the  troops  until  they  arrived  at 
Harris’  Ferry,  farther  west.  They  then  moved 
promptly;  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  mention 
that  these  pioneer  Quakers  who  settled  at  the 
Susquehanna  were  a  law  unto  themselves,  and 
for  many  years  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Yearly  or  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Friends 
elsewhere.  James  Wright  was  married  (2)  July 
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2,  1754,  to  Roda  Patterson.  Their  children  were: 
Samuel,  Elizabeth  (who  married  Col.  Thomas 
Boude),  John,  Thomas,  Susannah,  James,  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  Patience  (who  married  Dr.  Vincent 
King) . 

ROBERT  BARBER 

Robert  Barber  was  born  in  England.  He  was 
bound  to  his  uncle,  Robert  Barber,  to  learn  the 
“art  and  mystery  of  cordwaining”.  They  came  to 
Chester  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  summer  or  fall  of  1708,  Robert  Bar¬ 
ber  died,  leaving  no  issue.  His  estate  was  large  for 
that  time.  He  devised  it  to  his  nephew,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  living  with  him  and 
had  not  attained  his  majority,  its  largest  portion. 
When  he  became  of  age  he  decided  to  follow  a 
seafaring  life.  He  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
thrown  into  prison  in  France,  and  when  he  was 
released  he  returned  to  Chester.  He  and  his  uncle 
were  Quakers. 

He  concluded  to  settle  in  Chester.  He  had  an 
active  mind,  which  was  well  developed,  a  body 
healthy  and  vigorous,  capable  of  enduring  hard¬ 
ships. 

He  married  Hannah  Tiemarsh,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  person 
endowed  with  great  energy  and  a  mind  of  more 
than  ordinary  character.  In  the  year  1719  he  was 
a  candidate  for  sheriff  of  Chester  County,  but  was 
beaten  by  Nicholas  Fairlamb.  In  the  fall  of  1721 
he  ran  for  coroner  in  the  same  county,  and  was 
elected.  In  the  year  1724  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  County  Assessors. 

When  this  county  (Lancaster)  was  formed  he 
was  appointed  sheriff,  and  at  the  general  election 
in  October,  1729,  he  was  chosen  to  the  same  of¬ 
fice  by  the  people. 

He  was  ambitious  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
county  seat  upon  his  farm,  and  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  he  erected  a  temporary  log  jail  in  the  front 
of  his  dwelling,  which  stood  where  is  now  the 
garden  of  Jacob  S.  Stoner,  a  later  owner  of  the 
premises.  This  jail  is  known  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Sir  James  Annesly  was  confined.  Un¬ 
til  the  conuty  seat  was  permanently  where  it  is 
now,  Mr.  Barber  did  not  give  up  hope  of  getting 
it  upon  his  land.  It  caused  him  some  anxiety,  and 
when  he  became  assured  that  he  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  In  the  fall  of 
1730  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  sheriff, 
and  he  returned  to  his  farm  and  private  life.  He 
built  a  saw-mill  in  the  meadow  south  of  his  dwell¬ 


ing,  to  which  he  gave  attention.  There  a  few 
acres  under  cultivation,  which  was  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  grain  enough  to  support  his 
family  and  feed  his  stock.  He  had  a  very  large 
family,  and  it  required  his  best  energies  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them.  He  was  elected  county  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  years  1740-41.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  behalf  of  the  Penns  during  “Cresap’s 
War”. 

Robert  Barber  died  in  the  year  1749,  aged  about 
fifty-seven  years.  He  left  a  widow,  Hannah,  and 
ten  children,  namely:  John,  who  was  “read  out” 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1775  for  “marring 
out”.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  Ohio 
while  trading;  Robert,  who  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor,  September  26,  1746; 
Thomas,  who  died  in  his  minority;  Nathanial, 
who  settled  where  his  father  built  his  mansion, 
and  retained  a  portion  of  the  land.  He  died  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  leaving  five  children:  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  her  minority;  James,  who  married; 
Samuel;  Eleanor,  who  married  John  Wright,  Jr.; 
Mary,  Shrash. 

The  second  generation  of  Barbers  gradually 
left  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  we  find  that  there 
were  several  of  the  third  generation  who  entered 
the  Revolutionary  Army  and  served  their  coun¬ 
try  faithfully. 

THE  BLUNSTON  FAMILY 

Samuel  Blunston  was  the  son  of  John  Blunston 
and  Sarah,  who  came  from  Hallam,  in  the 
County  of  Darby,  England,  in  1682.  He  was  a 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  William  Penn,  and  a  member  of 
his  Council.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Assembly. 
He  died  in  1723,  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1692.  Their  children  were:  John  (1685- 
1716),  Samuel,  Joseph  (1691-92),  and  Hanna, 
who  married  Thomas  Pearson  of  Kingsessing. 

Samuel  Blunston  was  born  September  2,  1689, 
at  Darby,  Chester  County,  Pa.  He  married,  June 

4,  1718,  Sarah  Bilton,  the  widow  of - Bilton, 

who  kept  a  ferry  over  the  Schuylkill.  He  studied 
land  surveying.  He  had  considerable  means  of  his 
own  when  he  married,  which  was  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  his  wife’s  fortune.  She  had  no  children 
by  her  first  husband,  nor  did  she  bring  any  to  her 
second  one.  They  came  to  the  Susquehanna  in 
the  fall  of  1726.  She  lived  but  a  few  years  after 
coming  here.  He  was  appointed  by  Peter  Evans, 
the  register-general  of  wills,  deputy  register  of 
the  County,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1729.  When 
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this  County  was  organized  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Justices,  although  he  was  in  commission 
as  a  Justice  from  Chester  County  previous  to  that 
time.  He  was  not  recognized  as  a  strict  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  after  he  came  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  his  name  does  not  appear 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Quarterly  or  Monthly 
Meeting  records.  He  was  a  generous  liver,  and 
entertained  a  great  deal  of  company.  Thomas 
Penn  was  at  his  house  in  1736,  and  Logan  and 
other  prominent  officials  were  there  frequently. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1732,  1741,  1742,  and  1744.  He  and  his  life¬ 
long  friend,  John  Wright,  stood  up  manfully 
when  in  the  Legislature  and  opposed  Governor 
Thomas  in  his  arbitrary  measures. 

When  the  courthouse  and  jail  were  built,  he 
was  frequently  consulted  about  their  erection, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  general  supervision 
of  the  work.  In  1732,  when  troubles  commenced 
between  the  Marylanders  and  Pennsylvanians, 
in  Conagohela  Valley,  four  miles  below  Wrights- 
ville,  to  the  day  the  former  struck  their  flag  and 
left  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  forever,  he  was  un¬ 
tiring  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  freebooters  to 
justice.  He  employed  Benjamin  Chambers  (the 
founder  of  Chambersburg)  to  go  to  the  enemy’s 
camp  in  Maryland  and  discover  their  designs,  al¬ 
though  captured  he  escaped  and  reported  to  Mr. 
Blunston  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He  was  sent  to 
Donegal  where  the  Scotch-Irish  had  a  house- 
raising.  They  stopped  their  work  and  gathered  up 
what  firearms  they  had,  and  hastened  to  the  west 
side  of  Wright’s  Ferry,  and  just  arrived  in  time 
to  give  the  Marylanders  a  warm  reception.  For 
the  time  being  a  conflict  was  prevented. 

After  all  the  German  settlers  in  the  valley  had 
joined  the  enemy  or  fled  to  the  east  side  of  the 


river,  a  large  force  was  collected  and  placed  in  the 
ferry-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  the 
defence.  Mr.  Blunston  at  his  own  expense  kept  a 
large  number  of  men  there.  Governor  Ogle,  of 
Maryland,  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  his  head,  and  they  actually  arranged 
a  plan  to  capture  him  when  returning  from  the 
funeral  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Anderson, 
at  Donegal,  in  1736.  He  became  aware  of  their 
plans,  and  avoided  the  trap  they  had  laid  for  him. 
About  this  time  he  became  very  much  discour¬ 
aged  in  consequence  of  the  dilatory  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  Council.  He  saw  the  danger  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  by  delay,  and  knew  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action.  He  sent  a  message 
to  the  Governor,  with  letters  couched  in  caustic 
and  bitter  terms,  that  must  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor  and  his 
friends.  On  the  3rd  day  of  April,  1736,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  surveyor  for  the  townships  of 
“Derry,  Hempfield,  Dunnegal,  and  Lebanon.”  At 
the  same  time  he,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  townships,  presented  a  scheme  for  appeas¬ 
ing  the  “tumults  and  animosities  among  them,” 
which  was  adopted,  and  it  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  about  the  titles  to  their  land.  He  had  a 
large  field  to  cover,  and  the  duties  which  called 
him  there  were  very  exacting.  But  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  that  remarkable  person,  Susanna  Wright, 
who  copied  and  assisted  him  in  his  writing,  he 
could  not  have  accomplished  successfully  the 
work  he  did.  His  health  became  greatly  impaired, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1746  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  all  outdoor  work.  He  died  in  September, 
1746.  He  left  no  issue,  and  he  gave  his  valued 
friend,  Susannah  Wright,  a  life  estate  in  all  his 
large  property,  which  consisted  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  acres  of  land.  He  made  several  bequests, 
among  which,  one  was  to  the  poor  of  the  county. 
He  owned  a  number  of  slaves,  and  gave  them 
their  freedom  after  a  term  of  a  few  years. 

THE  BOUDE  FAMILY 

Maj.  Thomas  Boude  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Boude,  of  Lancaster,  who  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Bethel.  He  and  his  ramily 
were  Episcopalians.  Before  he  attained  his  ma¬ 
jority  he  showed  a  fondness  for  military  matters, 
and  when  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  came  he  and  his  brothers  were  among 
the  first  to  enter  the  Continental  service  and 
march  to  the  front. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Wright,  daughter  of 
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James  Wright.  They  had  one  child,  Elizabeth. 
The  second  time  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Col.  Sam¬ 
uel  John  Atlee,  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  by  whom  he  had  four  children  — 
Mary,  Sarah,  Samuel,  and  Washington. 

Col.  Thomas  Boude,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  removed  to  Hempfield  Township,  and  lived 
upon  the  farm  belonging  to  his  first  wife,  later 
owned  by  B.  Musser.  When  his  brother-in-law, 
Samuel  Wright,  laid  out  the  town  of  Columbia, 
he  purchased  a  number  of  lots,  among  which 
were  several  fronting  the  river  above  Walnut 
Street.  He  erected  the  brick  mansion  later  owned 
by  Michael  S.  Shuman.  He  embarked  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who 
bought  lumber  and  piled  it  along  the  shore  to  re¬ 
sell.  He  was  a  Federalist,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  building  up  that  party.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  the  years 
1794,  1795,  and  1796.  He  also  represented  the 
county  in  Congress  from  1801  to  1803. 

THE  HOUSTON  FAMILY 

One  of  the  early  families  was  the  Houston 
Family.  Of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  was  John  Houston,  who  arrived 
in  Lancaster  County  in  1725-1730.  One  son,  John, 
who  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  Doctor  Ship- 
pen,  began  his  practice  in  York.  He  was  born  in 
Pequea,  where  his  ancestors  first  settled.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Susannah  Wright,  granddaughter  of  John 
Wright.  Dr.  Houston’s  brother,  James,  married 
Patience  Wright,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Houston. 

After  serving  as  a  surgeon  during  the  war  of 
Independence,  Dr.  Houston  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  his  winter  home  in  Columbia,  and  on 
his  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  eight  children. 

THE  WISLER  FAMILY 

Jacob  F.  Wisler  was  born  in  Columbia  June  6, 
1813,  son  of  Lewis  and  Anna  (Forrey)  Wisler,  na¬ 
tives  of  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  County,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  father,  who  was  born  in  1780, 
came  to  Columbia  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  and  died  in  Bainbridge,  Pa.,  while  on  a 
visit  September  25,  1852;  his  wife,  who  was  born 
in  1781,  died  in  1850.  In  religion  she  was  a  Menno- 
nite.  They  married  in  Columbia,  and  had  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  ten  children:  John,  who  died  March  10, 
1863;  Michael,  who  died  in  February,  1802;  Eliz¬ 


abeth,  who  died  in  infancy;  Philip,  who  died  near 
Newportville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  in  1890;  Jacob 
F.,  whose  name  opens  this  paragraph;  Mary,  de¬ 
ceased  in  1871,  who  was  married  to  Robert  M. 
Harry,  who  died  in  1885;  Samuel,  who  died  in 
January,  1895;  Henry,  who  died  May  11,  1901,  a 
retired  farmer  of  West  Hempfield  Township; 
Anna,  Mrs.  Wentz,  who  died  in  Virginia  in  1870; 
and  Lewis,  who  died  in  Kansas,  June  26,  1891. 

The  Wisler  family,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  vicinity, 
had  for  its  first  progenitor  in  America,  Michael 
Wisler,  who  came  to  this  country  between  1740 
and  1750.  His  son,  Michael,  who  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1756,  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  May,  1776,  serving- 
twenty  months  under  Capt.  Henry  Christ,  who 
commanded  a  company  in  Col.  Miles’  regiment  of 
riflemen;  with  that  command  he  participated  in 
several  engagements,  viz.:  Flatbush,  L.I.,  where 
but  one-fifth  of  the  Americans  escaped;  White 
Plains,  N.Y.;  Trenton  and  Princeton,  N.J.;  and 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  Pa.  He  was  twice 
wounded  in  these  engagements.  In  January,  1778, 
he  was  discharged  from  the  service,  at  the  camp 
at  Valley  Forge,  on  account  of  disability.  Some 
time  afterward  he  married  Sophia  Harpel,  who 
was  born  in  Montgomery  County  in  the  year 
1761.  Her  name  as  shown  in  the  “Tauff  Schein”, 
was  Sophia  Herblin,  but  has  always  been  known 
as  Harpel  among  her  descendents. 

In  1794  Michael  Wisler  volunteered  to  serve  in 
the  army  being  sent  to  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  to  suppress  the  Whiskey  Rebellion;  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  had  come  to  and  was  crossing 
the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia,  he  met  and  con¬ 
versed  with  Samuel  Wright,  owner  of  the  ferry 
and  promoter  of  the  new  town,  who  had  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  manufacturer  of  brick  was  needed 
in  the  promising  young  community.  Mr.  Wisler 
told  Mr.  Wright  that  he  had  acqnired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  after 
the  war  was  over  he  would  stop  at  Columbia  on 
his  way  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  look  for  suit¬ 
able  clay;  he  did  so,  and  found  it  on  the  farm 
north  of  the  town  which  is  now  occupied  by  his 
descendents,  and  where  brick  was  made  for  many 
years. 

His  son,  Lewis,  became  the  owner  of  the  farm, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry,  who  lived 
there  until  his  death.  Michael  F.  Wisler  died 
September  14,  1824. 

Jacob  F.  Wisler  attended  school  continuously 
until  eleven  years  old,  and  then  went  to  work  in 
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the  brick-yard,  and  while  there  employed  had 
school  advantages  during  winter  only  until  fif¬ 
teen  and  a  half  years  old.  He  went  to  Millersville, 
Lancaster  County,  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
four  and  a  half  years  at  blacksmithing,  then 
worked  on  the  home  farm  for  a  while,  and  later 
again  in  the  brick  yard,  1848.  He  rented  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  at  the  railroad  yards  in  Reading,  con¬ 
ducting  same  ten  years,  and  next  built  a  brewery 
in  the  same  town,  which  he  operated  eight  years. 
He  then  started  a  brewery  on  a  small  scale  at  his 
present  home,  and  in  1884  retired  from  active 
business.  His  death,  which  occurred  February  27, 
1902,  was  mourned  by  the  community  generally. 
In  politics  Mr.  Wisler  was  originally  a  Democrat, 
but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  became 
a  Republican.  He  served  in  the  town  council. 

On  April  3,  1842,  Jacob  F.  Wisler  was  joined  in 
marriage,  at  Columbia,  with  Miss  Susan  Ann 
Baer,  and  to  this  union  were  born  two  children: 
John  B.,  secretary  of  the  Fairview  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  who  married  M.  Lillie  Snyder,  of  Columbia; 
and  Rebecca  B.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
Mrs.  Susan  A.  (Baer)  Wisler  was  born  in  York 
County,  Pa.,  May  30, 1819  and  died  March  1, 1901. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  A.  (Beh- 
miller)  Baer,  of  York  County. 

JOHN  HOUSTON  MIFFLIN 

John  Houston  Mifflin,  of  whom  the  following- 
brief  sketch  is  given,  is  a  Pennsylvanian  of  the 
seventh  generation.  The  first  John  Mifflin  came 
with  William  Penn,  from  England  in  1676,  and 
took  up  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  now  included 
in  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia.  A  son  of 
John,  born  in  1680,  married  in  1683,  and  from  his 
son,  John,  descended  John  (4th)  whose  son,  Jos¬ 
eph  Mifflin,  was  the  grandfather  of  John  Houston 
Mifflin,  a  successful  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
as  were  also  his  brothers.  The  second  Joseph  Mif¬ 
flin,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  sketch,  came  to 
Columbia  and  married  Martha  Houston,  a 
daughter  of  John  Houston,  whose  father,  John 
Houston,  emigrated  from  Scotland  about  1680 
and  settled  in  Pequea  Township,  one  of  the  finest 
farming  regions  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  His 
son,  John  Houston,  J.  H.  Mifflin’s  grandfather, 
was  sent  to  Edinbourgh  to  complete  his  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  physician,  and  there  received  his  med¬ 
ical  diploma.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  for  seven 
years  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  married 
Susannah  Wright. 

John  Houston,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 


tionary  War,  continued  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Columbia,  and  was  commissioned  a  justice  of 
the  peace  by  Governor  Mifflin.  Mr.  Mifflin’s 
father,  Joseph  Mifflin,  removed  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Columbia  and  married  Martha  Houston, 
daughter  of  John  Houston  and  Susannah  Wright 
Houston.  He  was  occupied  in  teaching  for  some 
years  in  Columbia,  and  afterwards  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  first  bank  in  that  place.  John  Hous¬ 
ton  Mifflin  was  the  first  of  several  children  of 
Joseph  and  Martha  Mifflin,  and  was  born  on  the 
7th  day  of  February,  1807.  When  he  was  about 
six  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  His  father  assisted  his  own  brother,  Lloyd 
Mifflin,  in  the  banking  house  of  the  Camden 
Bank  of  New  Jersey,  at  their  office  in  Church 
Street,  Philadelphia.  There  he  attended  an  excel¬ 
lent  private  school  until  the  death  of  his  mother, 
which  occurring  at  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to 
the  celebrated  boarding  school  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers  (that  being  the  religious 
faith  of  his  family) ,  called  Westtown,  near  West 
Chester,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch  hav¬ 
ing  early  shown  fondness  and  facility  for  draw¬ 
ing,  after  abundant  drawing  lessons  under  I.  R. 
Smith,  then  the  celebrated  artist  in  Philadelphia, 
and  opportunities  of  painting  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  that  city,  had  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
struction  from  Thomas  Sully  and  John  Neagle, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  portrait  painters 
of  that  day. 

He  pursued  his  art  as  a  portrait  painter  in  the 
city  where  his  boyhood  was  passed,  and  where  his 
many  friends  kept  him  moderately  busy,  until 
his  old  and  particular  friend  and  fellow  student 
at  drawing  school,  James  DeVeaux,  enticed  him 
to  the  South  to  spend  the  winters. 

In  his  business  as  a  professional  portrait 
painter,  Mr.  Mifflin  was  amply  rewarded  by  his 
friends  and  liberal  patrons  in  the  South,  and  in 
company  with  his  artist-friend,  DeVeaux,  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  visiting,  in  1835-36,  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  museums  in  parts  of  England,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Brussels,  and  Paris,  and  nearly  all  the  col¬ 
lections  in  every  city  in  Italy. 

Upon  one  of  his  revisits  to  his  native  town,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Pa.,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Bethel 
Heise,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Patience  Bethel 
Heise.  For  a  time,  Mr.  Mifflin  attempted  to 
pursue  his  favorite  art  of  portrait  painting  in 
Columbia.  Its  population,  however,  not  furnish¬ 
ing  patient  sitters  to  dispute  the  clarity  of  the 
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daguerreotype  or  the  rapidity  of  the  photograph, 
the  palette  and  pencil  were  laid  aside.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  landed  interests  of  the  family 
gradually  absorbed  his  time,  and  he  gave  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  property.  He 
may  justly  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  Columbia,  having  erected 
more  than  forty  dwellings  within  its  limits.  He 
also  laid  out  a  cemetery  adjoining  those  denom¬ 
inational  burial  places  which  were  being  over¬ 
crowded,  and  afterwards  furnished  additional 
ground  for  the  beautiful  spot,  chartered  under 
the  name  Mount  Bethel  Cemetery  Association  of 
Columbia,  of  which  he  was  the  president.  He  has 
been  honored  by  the  confidence  and  trust  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  when  political  partnership  had  no 
influence  in  their  selection,  with  many  positions 
of  importance,  such  as  school  director  for  several 
terms,  treasurer  of  the  Public  Grounds  Company 
and  director  or  president  of  some  manufacturing 
companies.  He  was  for  thirty  successive  years 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Mrs.  Mifflin  and  most  of  his  relatives  are 
members,  although  his  parents  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which  entitle  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  membership  in  that  Society. 

In  his  political  affiliations,  Mr.  Mifflin  was  for¬ 
merly  a  Whig,  and  subsequently  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  Party. 

He  had  a  love  for  literature,  and  a  facility  for 
writing  verse,  of  which  he  printed  a  small  volume 
called  “Rhyme  of  an  Artist”,  for  private  distribu¬ 
tion.  He  contributed  essays  and  poetical  pieces, 
some  of  which  were  set  to  music,  to  Graham’s 
Magazine  and  to  Burton’s  Magazine  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  frequently  wrote  spicy  articles  for  the 
local  papers  of  Columbia.  He  was  also  an  elocu¬ 
tionist,  and  frequently  entertained  his  friends 
and  benevolent  organizations  with  lectures,  read¬ 
ings,  or  recitations.  Mr.  Mifflin  evinced  during  his 
lifetime  a  desire  to  become  a  useful  citizen  rather 
than  to  achieve  marked  distinction  in  literature 
or  art,  in  both  of  which  fields  he  might,  doubtless, 
with  application  and  study,  have  won  renown. 

He  was  of  a  cheerful  social  disposition,  beloved 
by  a  large  number  of  friends,  and  affectionate 
and  devoted  to  his  family  as  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mifflin  were  blessed  with  several 
children:  Lloyd,  Houston,  James  DeVeaux, 
Charles  West,  Bethel,  Martha  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary  Bethel;  all  rest  in  Mount  Bethel  Cemetery, 
beside  the  grave  of  their  mother. 


CHURCHES 

QUAKERS 

The  first  settlers  of  Columbia,  the  Wrights, 
Barbers  and  Samuel  Blunston  were  Quakers,  or 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  After  meeting 
in  private  homes,  a  Meeting  House  of  square  logs, 
25  x  30  feet  was  built  on  Union  Street  near  Lan¬ 
caster  Avenue.  Meetings  were  held  in  this  place 
for  30  years. 

On  March  1,  1790,  an  Englishman,  Job  Scott, 
and  an  eloquent  Quaker  speaker,  preached  here. 
A  movement  was  begun  to  apply  to  the  Lampeter 
Meeting  to  hold  “indulged  meetings  on  First 
Days”  and  to  build  a  new  church. 

Samuel  Wright  donated  ground  for  the  church 
and  in  1800  a  plain,  one-story  brick  building,  32  x 
20  feet  was  completed.  It  was  the  first  permanent 
building  for  public  worship  in  the  community. 
Robert  Patten  opened  a  school  in  the  building 
which  was  located  on  Cherry  Street  above  here. 
The  first  Sunday  School  in  Columbia  was  taught 
here. 

The  Society  of  Friends  dwindled  in  numbers 
until  1891  when  the  last  meeting  was  held  and 
the  Quakers’  religion  in  Columbia  was  ended. 

FIRST  UNITED  METHODIST 

On  July  13, 1803,  lot  #160  situated  on  the  South 
corner  of  Alley  J  and  South  Fifth  Street  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  15  trustees  who  resided  in  Manor  Town¬ 
ship.  A  little  frame  meeting  house  was  erected 
on  the  lot.  Occasionally  the  pulpit  was  filled  by 
an  itinerant  pastor  who  traveled  the  Lancaster- 
Strasburg  circuit. 

After  29  years  of  service  in  this  small  church, 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  larger  church.  Forty- 
eight  feet  of  land  which  faced  Cherry  Street  was 
purchased.  It  extended  North  to  Third  Street  and 
Alley  I. 

In  1832  the  Methodists  built  a  plain  neat  brick 
church  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  forty-three  feet 
wide  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides.  The  basement 
story  under  the  whole  structure  was  furnished 
as  a  Sunday  School  room. 

Rev.  Francis  Hodgson  was  appointed  the  first 
resident  minister  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Church 
in  1835. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  1851.  For  a  short  while  the  con¬ 
gregation  worshiped  in  Odd  Fellow’s  Hall  on  the 
Southeast  corner  of  Second  and  Locust  Streets. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
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erected  of  brick  at  Second  and  Cherry  Streets  in 
1852.  The  Sexton’s  house,  in  the  rear,  was  also 
brick.  The  two  properties  cost  $9,772. 

In  1844,  the  Methodist  Church  divided  over 
slavery.  Two  churches,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  were  formed.  By  1939,  the  Methodists 
North  and  South  were  united. 

In  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1968  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church  merged  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  to  form  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  The  First  United  Methodist  Church  is 
part  of  that  union. 

COOKMAN  UNITED  METHODIST 

The  First  Methodist  Church,  in  1875,  appointed 
a  committee  of  nine  to  carry  out  the  project  of 
an  uptown  Sunday  School.  On  the  committee 
were  the  Rev.  J.  Dickerson,  William  K.  Nowlen, 
James  Barber,  M.  J.  Smith,  W.  W.  Upp,  William 
Clark,  Abram  Bruner,  J.  Zahm  and  Simon  C. 
May.  They  selected  a  site  in  the  Locust  Street 
Park  about  fifty  yards  above  Fifth  and  Locust 
Streets’  corner,  which  was  bought  from  the  Old 
Columbia  Public  Ground  Company.  A  frame 
chapel  was  erected  and  named  the  Cookman  Sun¬ 
day  School  after  the  Rev.  Alfred  Cookman,  a 
revered  Methodist  minister. 

The  first  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  March  5, 
1876,  with  Simon  C.  May  as  the  superintendent. 
Attendance  at  this  service  totaled  100  persons.  As 
the  attendance  increased,  the  First  Church 
bought  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets  on  which  was 
erected  a  brick  building  much  larger  than  the 
original  frame  building. 

The  first  session  in  the  new  building  was  held 
on  March  2,  1890,  with  Joseph  W.  F.  Nowlen  as 
superintendent. 

In  1894  a  separate  organization  was  effected 
under  the  title  of  Cookman  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  property  was  transferred  to  the 
trustees  of  the  new  church  by  the  First  M.  E. 
Church  upon  the  payment  of  $1,000  as  settle¬ 
ment.  On  February  10,  1895,  the  church  was 
dedicated.  The  church  began  with  147  members 
and  16  probationers.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Ford 
was  the  first  regularly  appointed  pastor. 

Eleven  years  later  the  trustees  decided  to  build 
a  new  stone  church,  attaching  it  to  the  former 
church,  which  was  faced  with  stone  to  match  the 
new  ediface.  On  March  15,  1908,  Bishop  Joseph  F. 
Beery  dedicated  the  new  church. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  Tindall,  Cookman  pastor,  never 
preached  in  the  new  building,  being  moved  to 
another  charge  during  the  week  after  the  dedica¬ 
tion. 

A  new  parsonage  was  built  on  the  church  lot 
and  dedicated  by  District  Superintendent,  Dr.  J. 
Herr,  on  March  22,  1964,  during  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Haybert  Woodall. 

Chairmen  of  the  1977  church  committees  are: 
Administrative  Board,  Kenneth  Sheckard;  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ministries,  Leonard  Smith;  Trustees,  Gar¬ 
diner  Clark;  Finance,  Kenneth  Sheckard;  Pastor- 
Parish  Relations,  Arthur  Raver;  Nominations, 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Glace,  Jr.,  pastor. 

SALOME  UNITED  METHODIST 

In  1846,  some  families  with  United  Brethren 
learnings,  moved  to  Columbia  and  established  a 
church.  Services  were  held  in  homes  and  at  a 
schoolhouse  until  a  building  was  erected  in  1860 
at  Third  and  Perry  Streets.  It  proved  to  be  too 
small. 

In  1886,  a  new  church  was  constructed  at  Fifth 
Street  and  Avenue  H.  Jacob  Smith,  a  local  con¬ 
tractor,  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
church  and  to  the  conference.  His  wife’s  name 
was  Salome  and  the  church  was  named  in  her 
honor. 

The  present  ediface,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  was  built  in  1950. 

In  1946,  Salome  United  Brethren  Church  be¬ 
came  Salome  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church. 

In  1969,  Salome  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  became  Salome  United  Methodist 
Church 

MT.  ZION  A.M.E. 

In  1817,  Mt.  Zion  A.M.E. Church  had  its  begin¬ 
ning.  Prior  to  the  1817  date,  itinerant  preachers 
held  services  in  private  homes  in  the  name  of  Mt. 
Zion  A.M.E.  congregation. 

Emancipated  slaves  came  from  Virginia  to 
settle  here,  establishing  what  Mt.  Zion  members 
believe  to  be  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Mt.  Zion  is  not  an  arm  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Columbia. 

The  first  church  building  was  erected  on  Av¬ 
enue  N  between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  The 
second  church,  constructed  at  Avenue  J  and 
Church  Avenue  at  the  rear  of  the  Link  Bakery, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1840.  It  served  until  1862 
when  a  church  edifice  was  erected  at  South  Fifth 
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Street  and  Avenue  N.  This  structure  was  later 
deeded  to  the  Columbia  Board  of  Education,  and 
was  used  as  a  school  for  Negro  children. 

The  next  site,  220  South  Fifth  Street,  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1872;  the  church  as  it  stands  was  built 
in  1921.  Stephen  Smith,  the  first  pastor,  also 
owned  and  operated  a  successful  lumber  business 
at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street.  He  became  a  mil¬ 
lionaire;  had  it  not  been  for  his  color,  he  could 
have  become  a  bank  president.  Jealous  contempo¬ 
raries  raided  his  office,  seized  him,  took  him  out 
of  town  to  Laurel  Hill  where  they  attempted  to 
lynch  him.  He  was  rescued  and  later  went  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  gave  his  fortune  to  found 
the  Stephen  Smith  Home  for  the  Aged. 

The  Mt.  Zion  churchyard  was  the  only  church¬ 
yard  to  serve  as  a  cemetery.  The  bodies  resting 
here  had  been  moved  to  a  church-owned  burial 
ground  at  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill.  The  burial 
ground  bowed  to  the  march  of  progress  and  was 
plowed  under  when  the  Lincoln  Highway  By-Pass 
was  constructed. 

A  bell  in  the  church  steeple  was  donated  to  the 
church  by  the  Shawnee  Fire  Company.  It 
sounded  the  alarm  in  1840  when  the  early  church 
burned.  It  never  rang  out  of  consideration  for  the 
pigeons  that  nested  there. 

Some  of  the  older  families  whose  descendants 
are  still  members  are:  Makle,  Randolph,  Loney, 
Watson,  Sweeney,  Ross,  Davis,  Dorsey,  Taylor, 
Rogers,  Waters,  Smith,  Penick,  Burke,  and 
McPeak. 

COLUMBIA  MENNONITE  CHURCH 

The  birth  of  the  Mennonite  witness  in  Colum¬ 
bia  began  in  January,  1906  when  a  Mennonite 
layman,  Charles  Byer,  moved  into  Columbia.  He 
visited  many  in  the  community  and  after  one 
year,  began  a  Sunday  School  at  274  S.  Fourth 
Street.  His  earliest  co-workers,  besides  his  wife, 
were  Mrs.  Annie  Dombach  of  Columbia,  her 
daughter,  Elsie,  and  husband,  Ira  Shertzer  of 
Millersville,  and  Bro.  Daniel  Dupler  from  Bain- 
bridge,  who  was  later  ordained  the  first  deacon. 

In  1920,  Bro.  C.  Z.  Martin  and  his  wife  took 
over  the  work,  and  in  1923  he  became  the  first  or¬ 
dained  minister  for  the  Columbia  Mennonite 
Mission.  A  newly  erected  building  at  291  S. 
Fourth  Street,  was  dedicated  in  1922.  This  brick 
edifice  had  a  large  auditorium  to  accommodate 
the  newly  established  church  and  his  ample  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  in  the  back.  These  served  as  a  hotel 
for  traveling  ministers  or  layworkers  of  the 


church  and  also  provided  storage  rooms  for 
clothing  and  provisions  to  be  sold  at  a  nominal 
price  to  the  poor. 

Several  home  and  foreign  missionaries  have 
gone  out  from  this  congregation  over  the  years. 

FIRST  CHURCH  OF  GOD 

In  1869,  East  Pennsylvania  Eldership  of  the 
Churches  of  God  decided  to  begin  a  mission 
church  in  Columbia.  Elder  W.  L.  Jones,  pastor  of 
the  Washington  Boro  Church,  was  placed  in 
charge.  Elder  J.  W.  Deshong  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  a  lot  at  Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets 
was  purchased.  The  Bethel  was  begun  on  July 
29,  1878  and  dedicated  on  March  23,  1879.  The 
Elder  J.  W.  Deshong  was  the  first  pastor. 

In  1886  the  church  was  disbanded  and  reorgan¬ 
ized.  Membership  increased  to  sixty.  Between 
1892-1893  a  parsonage  was  built.  On  January  11, 
1953,  the  enlarged  and  reconstructed  Bethel  was 
dedicated  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Daihl. 
In  1957  the  basement  was  excavated  and  a  Youth 
Department  was  established.  The  membership 
of  the  Columbia  First  Church  of  God  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  minister,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Groff,  Jr. 

ST.  PETER’S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Preceding  St.  Peter’s  congregation,  a  group  of 
Catholics  banded  together  under  the  title  “The 
Roman  Catholic  Community  of  Columbia”.  Be¬ 
ginning  August  15,  1818,  the  group  met  at  414 
Locust  Street,  at  the  home  of  John  J.  Ziegler.  The 
Jesuit  Fathers  from  St.  Mary’s  in  Lancaster  cel¬ 
ebrated  Mass  and  administered  the  Sacraments. 

Lots  83  and  84  purchased  for  a  church  in  “Co¬ 
lumbia  Extended”,  along  the  Lancaster  Turnpike 
Road,  were  abandoned  as  being  too  far  from  the 
center  of  town.  It  became  a  parish  cemetery. 
Later  in  1933,  when  the  cemetery  was  purchased 
at  Klinesville,  the  site  was  sold  to  Harvey  Abel  to 
construct  an  ice  plant. 

In  March,  1828,  George  Ziegler,  John  Arms, 
John  McMullen  and  Dominick  Eagle  solicited  the 
congregation  for  funds  to  build  a  church.  Lot  2 
on  Union  Street  above  Second  was  purchased, 
and  a  church  45'  by  30'  was  built.  Bishop  Fravas 
P.  Kewrick  of  Philadelphia  laid  the  cornerstone 
in  1828.  A  school  now  rests  on  the  site  of  the  first 
church. 

A  new  church  was  built  during  1894  to  1897  and 
it  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Wright 
Gardens. 
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HOLY  TRINITY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

An  influx  of  German  Catholic  immigrants  into 
Columbia  by  the  mid  1860’s  created  a  need  for 
Catholic  sermons  in  the  German  language. 

By  1856  and  1857  monthly  services  in  German 
were  begun  in  the  basement  of  St.  Peter’s  Cath¬ 
olic  Church. 

In  1859  Bishop  J.  P.  Neumann  of  Philadelphia 
visited  Columbia  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of 
a  plot  of  ground  for  the  building  of  what  was  to 
be  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church.  He  also  autho¬ 
rized  Rev.  Mathias  Meurer  to  conduct  services 
regularly  in  German.  The  new  edifice  for  wor¬ 
ship  was  built  on  Cherry  Street,  above  Fourth. 
Holy  Mass  was  offered  in  the  basement  of  the 
structure  as  the  construction  progressed. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1860  and  in  1861 
Rev.  Charles  Schaford  was  appointed  as  the  first 
resident  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity.  Services  were 
every  other  Sunday.  The  brick  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1862  with  48  pews. 

In  1863  Rev.  William  C.  Pieper  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Holy  Trinity.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Domestic  Prelate  with  the  title  of  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  on  December  18,  1901  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  Msgr.  Pieper  petitioned  for  an  assistant 
and  on  August  1,  1902  Rev.  Peter  Gustave 
Brueggmann  came  to  Holy  Trinity. 

On  August  13,  1911  Monsignor  Pieper  resigned 
his  pastorship,  and  he  died  August  26,  1912.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Brueggmann. 

May  1,  1927  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the 
new  stone  church,  and  on  October  6,  1929,  it  was 
dedicated. 

Fr.  Brueggmann’s  health  began  to  fail  and  on 
July  16,  1937  he  died. 

One  son  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fr.  Francis  J.  Heltshe, 
served  as  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  until  his  death 
in  January  of  1967.  Fr.  Heltshe  was  elevated  to 
Monsignor  by  Bishop  George  L.  Leech. 

OLD  SALEM 

Lutherans  and  The  Reformeds  of  Columbia 
have  a  long  history  in  Columbia  that  began  in 
1803  when  a  need  was  recognized  for  worship 
services  in  Columbia. 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Lancaster,  led  a  cru¬ 
sade  to  meet  this  need  and  a  brick  church  was 
built  on  a  plot  at  320  Walnut  Street.  The  plot  was 
donated  by  Samuel  Wright.  The  church  was 
known  as  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  (Salem) ,  and  served  as  a  worship  center 


for  both  Lutherans  and  Reformeds  who  wor¬ 
shiped  on  alternate  Sundays.  The  German  lan¬ 
guage  was  used  by  both  denominations. 

By  1854  the  Reformeds  desired  weekly  services 
and  sold  their  interest  in  the  church  building  to 
the  Lutherans  for  $600. 

Lutheran  members  of  Salem  began  to  leave  the 
folds  of  Old  Salem  and  instituted  churches  of 
their  own. 

In  1882  Salem  extended  calls  to  ministers  of 
the  Eden  Seminary  and  later  affiliated  with  the 
Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America. 

In  1935  Salem  became  affiliated  with  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church.  The  Rev.  John  Heater  was  the  first  pas¬ 
tor  of  Salem  from  the  Reformed  side  of  the 
church. 

In  1957  it,  like  Old  Trinity  Reformed,  became  a 
part  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Salem  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Columbia 
Mother  of  Lutheran  Churches,  as  well  as  Salem 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  Trinity  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

TRINITY  REFORMED 
UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

Old  Trinity  dates  from  the  late  1700’s  when 
German  immigrants  of  the  Reformed  faith  set¬ 
tled  in  Columbia.  German  Reformed  and  Luth¬ 
eran  congregations  erected  a  joint  church  in  1804 
at  320  Walnut  Street.  A  charter  was  granted  to 
the  German  Reformed  congregation  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  on  July  23,  1821 
and  was  signed  by  51  lay  members.  The  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  congregations  held  services  on  al¬ 
ternate  Sundays  until  1853  when  the  Reformed 
members  decided  to  build  a  church  of  their  own 
and  sold  their  share  in  Salem  to  the  Lutherans 
for  $600. 

In  1881  the  name  Trinity  Reformed  was 
adopted. 

Worship  services  were  in  Town  Hall  while  an 
edifice  was  being  erected  at  Third  and  Cherry 
Streets.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  June,  1854 
but  because  of  the  epidemic  of  Asian  cholera  the 
building  was  not  completed  until  1855. 

In  1957  the  name  was  changed  to  Trinity 
United  Church  of  Christ  with  the  merger  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  and  Congregational 
Christian  Churches. 

GRACE  EVANGELICAL  CONGREGATIONAL 

In  1893  a  number  of  Christians  from  Wrights- 
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ville  crossed  the  river  to  Columbia  to  join  fellow 
Christians  in  Columbia  in  prayer  services. 

In  1894  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  accepted  Columbia  as 
a  mission  field  and  in  October  a  plot  of  ground 
at  Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets  was  purchased  for 
$1,960.  A  chapel  was  completed  in  1897. 

In  1905  the  church  had  a  membership  of  sixty 
and  a  Sunday  School  of  one  hundred.  In  1954 
Grace  Church  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
pastor’s  salary.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Metzger  was  the 
church’s  first  pastor,  1893-1894. 

ST.  JAMES  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

St.  James  Lutheran  Church  at  Tenth  and 
Manor  Streets  is  a  child  of  St.  John’s.  It  began  as 
a  Sunday  School  in  1903  with  school  sessions  held 
in  the  Susquehanna  Fire  Hall.  Dedicated  mem¬ 
bers  from  St.  John’s  served  in  the  school.  In  1920 
a  congregation  was  formed  and  with  Concordia 
Lutheran,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  became  a  parish.  The 
first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Getz.  Later  both 
churches  professed  a  desire  for  individual 
identity.  Each  church  now  exists  as  an  individual 
congregation,  and  each  has  its  own  pastor. 

ST.  JOHN’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

A  number  of  members  of  the  First  English 
Lutheran  Church,  in  protest  over  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Staley,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  church  on  March  27,  1881. 

Plans  were  immediately  discussed  for  caring 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  group. 

In  response  to  a  call,  29  primary  children  and 
45  adults  met  at  the  home  of  C.  P.  Shreiner  on 
April  3,  1881  to  discuss  plans.  On  April  8,  1881  at 
a  meeting  in  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  a  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  organize  a  congregation  to  be 
known  as  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

Subsequent  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul’s, 
and  later  in  Schuler’s  Hall. 

Eventually  ground  was  purchased  on  Locust 
Street  above  Sixth.  Building  activity  began  with 
members  of  the  new  congregation  excavating  for 
the  foundation.  Despite  financial  setbacks,  one 
the  collapse  of  a  bank  in  which  St.  John’s  had 
$1,500  deposited,  the  work  went  on.  The  first  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Yingling,  was  called  to  serve 
at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  Cornerstone  for  the 
building  was  laid  December  11,  1881  and  dedica¬ 
tion  took  place  October  1882. 

The  present  cathedral  type  worship  center  was 


built  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Mehrkam. 
It  was  dedicated  September  9, 1928  and  Dr.  Mehr¬ 
kam,  who  served  33  years  in  two  pastorates  at  St. 
John’s,  died  December  27  of  that  year. 

A  pre-school  class  of  30  children  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Kauffman  and  has  been 
operating  in  regular  class  sessions. 

FIRST  ENGLISH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

By  1850  German  was  still  used  for  services  at 
Salem  Lutheran,  although  there  were  many  Co¬ 
lumbia  Lutherans  who  did  not  understand  Ger¬ 
man.  Interest  was  rising  for  English  services.  In 
1849  a  young  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Menges  of 
Mt.  Joy,  preached  in  English  at  Salem  at  stated 
times  with  the  approval  of  Salem’s  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stine. 

Later  Pastor  Menges  moved  to  Columbia  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  English  church.  A  tract  of  land  at 
North  Second  Street  and  Alley  (avenue)  H  was 
purchased.  Organization  of  the  church,  the  En¬ 
glish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  born  in 
1851.  Pastor  Menges  became  the  first  pastor  of 
the  new  church.  The  church  prospered  and  by 
1857  was  wealthy  enough  to  buy  a  melodian  for 
$105. 

Through  the  years  discipline  was  exerted  on 
members  for  failure  to  live  up  to  their  Christian 
duties;  but  despite  problems  the  church  pros¬ 
pered;  services  were  continued  at  the  North  Sec¬ 
ond  Street  address  until  the  mid  1950’s  when  the 
present  Colonial  edifice  was  erected  at  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  Streets  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Bradley  T.  Gaver. 

ST.  PAUL’S  EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
(Misouri  Synod) 

In  1862  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Darmstaetter  was  serv¬ 
ing  the  Salem  Lutheran  Church.  Due  to  differ¬ 
ences  over  several  social  activities,  Pastor  Darm¬ 
staetter,  along  with  several  families,  withdrew 
their  membership  from  Salem  with  the  approval 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  several  years  after  withdrawing  from 
Salem,  Pastor  Darmstaetter  and  his  flock  held 
services  in  the  parsonage,  Trinity  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Washington  Institute. 

In  1868  it  was  decided  to  build  a  church.  The 
congregation  was  reorganized,  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  and  the  name  St.  Paul’s  Congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  was 
also  adopted. 
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A  plot  of  ground  on  Locust  Street  was  pur¬ 
chased,  a  building  erected  and  dedicated  in  1869. 
Pastor  Darmstaetter  died  in  December  1899,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  Columbia  Pastor  from  1859  until 
his  death. 

In  1901  St.  Paul’s  withdrew  membership  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod  and  was  accepted  into 
the  Eastern  District  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri. 

St.  Paul’s  has  been  consistent  in  its  compliance 
to  Missouri  Synod  tenets  and  is  firmly  established 
in  the  community. 

JEHOVAH  WITNESSES 

In  December  of  1953,  a  group  of  Jehovah  Wit¬ 
nesses  from  the  Mount  Joy  congregation  formed 
the  Columbia  Congregation  with  12  publishers. 
The  Columbia  congregation  met  in  a  building  at 
Five  Points  until  a  site  was  acquired  for  a  New 
Kingdom  Hall  at  31  South  Eighth  Street.  At  the 
South  Eighth  Street  site  the  new  buliding  was 
completed  and  occupied  by  1962.  The  labor  for 
the  structure  was  done  by  the  congregation  of  35 
publishers. 

In  1948  the  main  auditorium  was  enlarged  to 
accommodate  148,  and  a  second  room,  down¬ 
stairs,  to  accommodate  35.  This  room  houses  a 
library  and  a  theocratic  school. 

The  persons  associated  with  Jehovah  Witnesses 
are  referred  to  as  publishers  rather  than  mem¬ 
bers  due  to  the  house-to-house  nature  of  their 
preaching. 

FIRST  ASSEMBLY  OF  GOD  CHURCH 

The  First  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Route  441, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  was  chartered  in  1939 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
church  is  affiliated  with  the  national  denomina¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Assemblies  of  God  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Springfield,  Missouri. 

The  First  Assembly  of  God  Church  was  born 
as  a  result  of  spontaneous  home  prayer  meetings. 
After  special  meetings  in  the  town  opera  house, 
the  congregation  moved  to  a  local  hall  in  1932  to 
begin  its  regular  services.  In  September  of  1939 
a  former  bank  building  was  purchased  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  of  worship.  While  meeting  in  this 
facility,  the  congregation  was  able  to  rid  itself  of 
lebt  and  purchase  and  pay  for  a  newer  parsonage 
for  its  pastor.  The  congregation  voted  unan¬ 
imously,  in  March  1971,  to  sell  its  building.  With 
this  money,  a  two  acre  plot  of  new  property  was 
purchased  on  Route  441  north  of  Columbia,  on 
which  to  build  a  new  edifice. 


July  of  1973  the  congregation  entered  its  new 
church  building.  The  brick  structure  was  built 
primarily  with  volunteer  labor. 

ST.  PAUL’S  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
This  congregation,  organized  for  many  years 
here,  is  located  in  a  permanent  home  at  297 
South  Fifth  Street,  erected  under  the  pastorate 
of  Jesse  Singleton,  now  deceased.  Regular  ser¬ 
vices  organizing  date  was  not  available. 

ASHLEY  TABERNACLE 
CHURCH  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST 
Organizing  date  for  this  tabernacle  was  not 
available,  but  it  has  been  in  existence,  at  its 
present  location,  275  South  Fifth  Street,  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

ST.  PAUL’S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  on  October  13,  1849,  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  then  located  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  South  Second  Street  and  Avenue  “I”,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  building  was  completed  in  the  early 
part  of  1850  and  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  1850  the 
church  was  consecrated.  The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ly¬ 
man  was  the  first  rector  of  the  parish. 

In  the  1880’s,  St.  Paul’s  parish  had  several  mis¬ 
sion  churches  which  included  St.  Philip’s  in 
Mountville  and  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
Safe  Harbor.  A  lay  reader  from  St.  Paul’s  also 
conducted  services  at  Colemanville  Forge.  The 
Columbia  parish  also  was  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Manheim. 

When  the  parish  outgrew  the  small  church 
structure  on  South  Second  Street,  ground  was 
secured  for  a  new  structure  on  Locust  Street  be- 
twen  Third  and  Fourth  Street  and  on  September 
29,  1886,  the  services  of  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  were  conducted  by  Bishop  Howe,  The  new 
church  was  completed  in  1887  and  was  formally 
consecrated  on  January  25,  1888. 

When,  in  the  early  1900’s,  the  Diocese  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  was  split  into  two  parts;  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state  became  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Bethlehem,  while  the  Columbia  church 
became  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg.  There 
was  another  name  change  to  the  diocese  in  1970, 
when  it  reverted  once  again  back  to  the  name, 
Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  stone  structure  known  as  the  “North 
Memorial  Parish  House”,  which  adjoins  the 
church,  was  dedicated  on  January  25, 1910.  Many 
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older  Columbians  still  recall  the  basketball 
games  that  were  played  in  the  basement  portion 
of  the  parish  house  building. 

The  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Communion 
was  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  church  build¬ 
ing  in  1932. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Services  for  Presbyterians  in  the  area  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  1803  by  The  Rev.  Colin  McFarquhr  of 
Donegal  Presbyterian  Church  and  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cathcart  of  York. 

Unable  to  obtain  funds  to  build  a  church  build¬ 
ing,  there  was  no  regular  preaching  until  1806 
when  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  H.  Snowden  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  began  to  preach  every  third  Sunday  at  ser¬ 
vices  held  sometimes  in  the  Methodist  Church,  a 
stone  house  near  the  canal  or  in  private  homes. 

Rev.  Snowden  ordained  three  Ruling  Elders, 
William  P.  Beatty,  Moses  Montgomery  and  James 
Graham,  who  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  to  22  communicants  on  August  30, 
1807. 

An  edifice  for  worship  was  needed  and  a  lot  at 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets  was  purchased  from 
Henry  Withers  for  $600. 

A  small  brick  church  was  built,  and  dedicated, 

(Continued  on  page  55) 

SCHOOLS 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  no 
schools  in  Wrights  Ferry. 

Children  of  educated  families  were  taught  in 
the  home  by  parents,  relatives  or  by  an  itinerant 
school  teacher  who  boarded  in  the  homes. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  school  of  higher 
learning  occurred  in  1800  when  Robert  Patton 
opened  a  boarding  school  for  boys  in  the  brick 
meeting  house  of  the  Friends.  Students  boarded 
in  nearby  homes. 

A  citizen’s  group  formed  a  corporation  in  1807, 
which  built  the  town’s  first  schoolhouse  off  Third 
Street  in  an  alley  between  Locust  and  Cherry 
Streets.  Land  for  the  “Columbia  School”  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Samuel  Wright  for  the  sum  of  One 
Silver  Dollar.  To  support  the  school,  fifty  shares 
of  stock  costing  ten  dollars  each  were  made  avail¬ 
able.  Thirty-three  shareholders  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  Each  share  entitled  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  send  one  student  to  the  school.  Non¬ 
subscribers  could  enroll  their  children  at  a  cost 
of  two  dollars  per  quarter. 

School  life  was  rugged.  Hard,  wooden  benches 


Washington  Institute  —  Former  High  School 

and  the  inevitable  hickory  stick  for  wrong-doers 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  part  of  their  tuition 
money  supplied  wood  for  the  fireplace.  The 
teacher’s  life  was  no  less  rugged.  School  records 
of  1832  contain  an  instance  in  which  a  teacher 
severely  punished  a  student  for  misconduct.  The 
student  left  school  but  returned  later  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  with  his  father.  An  argument  between 
the  teacher  and  the  father  resulted  in  the 
School’s  being  closed  for  several  days,  while  the 
teacher  recovered  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a 
rawhide  whip  wielded  by  the  father. 

This  school  flourished  for  a  while  but  in  1832 
the  stockholders  planned  another  school  on 
Cherry  Street,  large  enough  to  accommodate  two 
hundred  fifty  children.  This  plan  failed  and  the 
original  building  was  abandoned. 

By  1838  the  stockholders  reorganized  and 
opened  the  building,  adding  a  second  story  to  it. 
Until  the  building  was  reopened,  a  series  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  begun  about  1800,  was  the  only 
available  education. 

Among  select  schools  was  one  opened  in  1812 
to  prepare  young  men  for  college.  One  opened  by 
Miss  Lydia  Hutton,  at  Cherry  Street  and  Lancas¬ 
ter  Ave.,  a  Quaker,  in  1825  was  for  poor  children. 
Miss  Hutton  was  paid  by  several  of  Columbia’s 
wealthy  citizens.  For  twenty-five  years,  starting- 
in  1818,  a  Mrs.  Claiborne  taught  in  a  school  on 
Locust  Street  and  one  at  Front  and  Walnut 
Streets. 

A  Columbia  select  school  for  young  ladies  was 
established  in  1833  by  a  Miss  Ely  on  Second 
Street  between  Locust  and  Walnut  Streets. 

About  1835  select  schools  were  becoming  things 
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of  the  past.  In  1834,  the  Common  School  Law 
was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature.  This  law 
provided  a  uniform  system  of  schools  for  the 
Commonwealth.  Opposition  to  the  law  caused 
Thaddeus  Stevens  to  deliver  an  inspiring  speech 
in  support  of  it,  and  so  the  Legislature  let  it 
stand.  Among  the  first  in  the  county  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  new  law  were  the  town  of  Columbia  and 
West  Hempfield  Township. 

In  1854  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Old  Colum¬ 
bia  Public  Ground  Company  purchased  land  on 
the  north  side  of  Lancaster  Avenue  betwen  Lo¬ 
cust  and  Cherry  Streets  and  erected  Washington 
Institute  at  a  cost  of  $8,640.  The  school  limped 
along  through  a  period  of  depression.  But,  by 
1863,  the  increased  enrollment  of  pupils  forced 
the  school  to  seek  larger  quarters. 

To  accommodate  the  growing  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  consolidate  the  six  separate  school 
buildings  in  town,  the  Borough  opened  the 
Cherry  St.  school  in  1863.  This  building  contained 
eighteen  classrooms  and  provided  space  for  two 
thousand  pupils.  The  Union  School,  as  it  was 
called  (later  Columbia  High  School)  was  modeled 
after  a  high  school  in  Philadelphia  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  and  finest  school  building  in 
the  state.  Cost  of  the  erection  of  the  school  was 
$16,000.  Student  life  now  was  not  quite  so  rugged 
as  before,  and  students  had  time  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  graduation  took  place  in  1873 
when  two  of  the  thirty  pupils  completed  the  pre¬ 
scribed  three-year  academic  course  consisting  of 
United  States  history,  algebra,  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  astronomy,  geometry,  trigonometry,  rhe¬ 
toric  and  composition.  There  were  no  elective 
courses.  A  student  took  the  prescribed  course  or 
left  school. 

The  two  eligible  graduates,  Lillian  Welsh  and 
Harriett  Mellinger  were  subjected  to  public  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  board  of  school  directors  on 
three  successive  afternoons.  Their  diplomas  were 
awarded  in  a  classroom  of  the  Cherry  Street 
school.  The  first  public  commencement  was  held 
the  following  year. 

In  1876  the  high  school  and  grammar  school 
moved  from  Cherry  Street  into  the  Washington 
Institute,  which  now  became  the  Columbia  High 
School.  A  year  later,  the  working  man’s  inability 
to  pay  taxes  necessitated  the  reduction  of  the 
school  term  to  eight  and  one-half  months. 

The  years,  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  saw 
many  changes  taking  place  in  the  school.  For  the 
first  time  textbooks  were  provided  for  the  stu¬ 


dents.  No  longer  were  they  to  pay  for  their  own. 
A  separate  grammar  school  was  built  near  the 
high  school  building.  The  scholastic  standing  of 
the  school  placed  it  on  the  accredited  entrance 
list  of  colleges  and  universities.  Vaccination  was 
required  of  all  school  children.  A  Latin-Scientific 
course,  music  and  art  were  added  to  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  By  1908  the  high  school  had  a  four-year 
course  of  study. 

In  1916  the  cornerstone  of  what  is  now  Park 
School  was  laid.  This  addition  to  Washington  In¬ 
stitute  was  erected  by  the  Old  Columbia  Public 
Ground  Company  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  A  voca¬ 
tional  training  course  in  the  commercial  and 
business  fields  was  added.  The  years  following 
World  War  I  brought  increased  interest  in  the 
extra-curricular  activities.  Clubs,  bands,  and 
orchestras  were  formed.  A  glee  club,  a  school 
newspaper  and  a  yearbook  were  added.  Sports 
and  dramatics  became  popular.  By  1930,  boys 
who  wished  to  pursue  a  trade  could  enroll  in 
wood  and  metal  shop  courses.  Homemaking 
courses  for  girls  came  in  1940. 

Enrollment  doubled  every  decade  from  1870 
until  1930.  School  had  become  more  appealing  to 
the  students  who  now  had  a  choice  in  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  study.  School  spirit  seemed  to  grow  along 
with  the  curriculum  and  enrollment.  Mary  Y. 
Welsh  wrote  the  words  to  the  Alma  Mater  in  1904 
and  set  them  to  music  of  the  Eton  Boating  Song. 

A  competition  held  in  1927  led  to  the  adoption, 
as  the  official  school  seal,  of  a  design  created  by 
Paul  Hoffer  Sload  for  the  class  seal  of  1920.  Im¬ 
printed  on  the  diplomas,  the  seal  incorporates 
three  virtues  —  knowledge,  strength  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

An  annex  was  built  in  1958  to  the  building  of 
Park  School.  The  complete  building  consisted  of 
Washington  Institute,  the  Sixth  Street  grammar 
school,  the  1916  addition  facing  Lancaster  Av¬ 
enue,  the  1938  addition  on  Sixth  Street  and  the 
1958  addition  extending  to  the  rear  of  the  Cherry 
Street  side  of  the  1938  building. 

An  auditorium  capable  of  seating  800  people 
and  an  enlarged  library  were  features  of  the  1944 
addition.  Lockers  replaced  the  cloakrooms.  The 
former  grammar  school  building  housed  the  art, 
homemaking  and  industrial  arts  courses.  Stu¬ 
dents  selected  from  five  courses  instead  of  the 
one  available  in  1873.  Appropriately,  the  school 
was  dedicated  to  Mary  Y.  Welsh,  honoring  her 
fifty  years  of  service  in  Columbia  schools,  thirty- 
seven  of  which  were  spent  as  principal  of  the 
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high  school.  A  memorial  plaque  in  the  building- 
reads:  “Reader,  if  you  seek  a  monument,  look 
about  you”.  On  May  12,  1957,  the  dedication  of  a 
new  high  school  on  Kinderhook  Road  took  place. 
The  new  structure  included  a  spacious  gymna¬ 
sium  and  a  modern  auditorium.  It  housed  a  four- 
thousand  volume  library. 

Within  one  year  of  the  opening  of  the  new  high 
school,  the  building  where  the  first  graduation 
took  place  was  destroyed.  On  January  23,  1959  a 
fire  temporarily  closed  the  Cherry  Street  school. 
Three  months  later,  a  one  hundred  thousand 
dollar  blaze  brought  almost  total  destruction  to 
the  old  building. 

The  years  have  brought  many  additions  and 
changes  in  the  high  school  program.  A  vast  array 
of  electives  have  replaced  or  supplemented  the 
required  courses.  Seniors  choose  from  a  total  elec¬ 
tive  program  in  the  fields  of  English  and  social 
studies.  The  addition  of  a  class  piano  laboratory 
and  the  organ  have  enhanced  the  music  program. 
Girls  interested  in  athletics  now  compete  in  in¬ 
terscholastic  contests  in  tennis  and  hockey.  Some 
students  spend  half  of  the  school  day  at  county 
vocational-technical  school  in  which  they  learn 
practical  skills,  formerly  provided  only  in  post¬ 
graduate  training. 

At  one  time  Columbia  had  a  public  school  term 
of  thirteen  years  —  grades  one  through  seven  — 
three  years  grammar,  and  three  years  of  high 
school.  By  the  late  1920’s,  a  12-year  term  was 
adopted.  Eight  elementary  grades  and  four  high 
school. 

In  1905  the  William  G.  Taylor  School  on  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets, 
was  opened  for  7  elementary  grades. 

Manor  Street  School  Building  at  Manor  and 
Tenth  Streets  provided  elementary  education. 
This  building  was  opened  in  1896. 

Poplar  Street  School,  at  Third  and  Poplar 
Streets,  with  four  rooms  for  elementary  classes, 
also  opened  in  the  1890’s.  It  was  vacated  in  the 
1950’s.  The  children  from  the  north  end  of  the 
town  were  then  enrolled  in  Cherry  Street  or  Park 
School. 

THE  COLORED  SCHOOL 

The  first  colored  school  opened  in  Columbia  in 
1869,  but  its  exact  location  is  not  known.  Three 
years  later,  in  1872,  the  school  board  purchased 
a  property  on  the  south  corner  of  Avenue  N  and 
South  Fifth  Street  from  the  African  Methodist 
Evangelical  Church. 


The  school  educated  the  colored  children  until 
they  reached  fifth  grade.  They  then  attended  the 
Cherry  Street  School,  located  on  Cherry  Street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  until  they  en¬ 
tered  Columbia  High  School. 

Charles  Augustus  Sweeney  was  the  first  colored 
person  to  graduate  from  Columbia  High  School. 
He  taught  in  the  colored  school  in  1886  following 
his  high  school  graduation.  Both  colored  and 
white  teachers  served  in  the  school  which  was 
closed  for  financial  reasons  by  the  school  board 
in  the  1930’s.  The  school  was  later  sold  for  one 
hundred  fifty  dollars,  in  the  1940’s. 

The  last  teacher  who  taught  in  the  colored 
school  was  Miss  Theodora  Axley. 

COLUMBIA  LYCEUM 

The  system  of  social  lyceums  was  popular  in 
the  United  States  for  approximately  twelve  years. 
It  was  an  association  for  debate  and  literary  im¬ 
provement. 

The  Columbia  lyceum  was  organized  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1835  and  the  meetings  opened  with  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  by  one  of  its  members  or  by  a  de¬ 
bate  by  members  on  subjects  chosen  by  the 
chairman.  The  debates,  often  illustrated  by  sci¬ 
entific  apparatus,  were  very  entertaining.  Out¬ 
side  lecturers  were  frequently  brought  in  but  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasing  was  the  political 
discussion  between  members  who  represented 
the  same  political  parties  that  elected  the  United 
States  senators,  in  their  respective  states.  The 
line  of  argument  followed  the  senator  each  man 
represented  and  often  became  animated  and 
acrimonious. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Columbia  lyceum, 
members  formed  an  organization  called  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  so  named  because  its  organization  was  like 
the  United  States  Senate.  Programs  were  similar 
to  those  carried  on  by  the  lyceum. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  old  brick  school 
house  on  Third  Street,  close  to  the  old  Town 
Hall. 

ST.  PETER’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL 

Two  brick  houses  located  on  Union  Street  above 
Second  were  purchased  in  1872  by  St.  Peter’s 
Catholic  Church  to  be  used  as  a  home  for  Sisters 
and  a  parochial  school. 

These  sisters  from  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Mt. 
Saint  Vincent,  New  York,  arrived  in  Columbia, 
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October,  1872  —  to  be  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

The  Reverend  Father  James  J.  Russell,  who 
had  organized  the  school  in  1871  had  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  one  hundred  children.  Because  of  the 
size  of  this  enrollment,  classes  had  to  be  held  in 
the  original  church  building,  and  the  pastor’s 
home. 

By  July  of  1874  the  number  of  Sisters  here  in¬ 
creased  to  seven. 

An  academy  constructed  and  completed  in  1878 
consisted  of  a  high  school  for  the  advanced 
children. 

The  academy  was  designed  to  be  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  not  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  young  women  who  lived  beyond 
Columbia’s  boundaries. 

Father  Russell  had  a  four-classroom  school 
built  next  to  the  academy  and  convent,  which 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1882.  This  building 
was  torn  down  and  the  present  St.  Peter’s  Church 
was  built  on  the  site  in  1888.  Classes  returned  to 
the  “Old  Church”  convent  and  the  Pastor’s  res¬ 
idence  until  a  new  school  was  built  and  occupied 
July  21,  1913. 

An  addition  was  built  in  1961.  This  addition 
contains  classrooms  and  a  Parish  center,  where 
cafeteria  service  is  offered  to  the  children.  The 
new  building  rests  on  the  site  of  the  original 
church. 

HOLY  TRINITY  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL 

A  school  for  parish  children  was  opened  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1865  in  the  basement  of  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  building  with  sixty  pupils  enrolled. 
In  1869  the  Sister  of  St.  Francis  order  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  school.  A  school  and  convent 
was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1870  on  the  present 
church  property  to  the  rear  of  Cherry  Street.  In 
1873  an  addition  was  built. 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  stone  church,  a  new 
parochial  school  was  built  by  Holy  Trinity  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets. 

This  school  was  erected  in  1914-1915.  It  held 
ten  classrooms,  a  library,  and  a  large  auditorium 
on  the  first  floor.  The  basement  has  a  fine  cafe¬ 
teria  and  a  number  of  offices. 

In  1924  Fr.  Brueggman  purchased  the  dwell¬ 
ing  at  343  Cherry  Street  as  a  home  for  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis. 

FIRST  ASSEMBLY  OF  GOD  SCHOOL 

In  the  fall  of  1974  The  First  Assembly  of  God 
began  a  Parochial  School  called  Breezy  View 


Christian  School.  The  expansion  of  the  school  en¬ 
rollment  is  handled  in  a  building  adjacent  on  a 
4-acre  plot  of  ground. 

JOBS  DAUGHTERS 

Bethel  #7  of  Columbia  International  Order  of 
Jobs  Daughters  was  instituted  on  March  17,  1957 
at  the  Keystone  Hall,  25  North  Fourth  Street, 
Columbia,  Penna.  Mrs.  Edith  Campbell,  Acting- 
Grand  Guardian  of  Penna.,  presided  during  the 
institution  of  Columbia  U.D.  There  were  twenty- 
three  girls  initiated  and  five  affiliated  at  this 
ceremony. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Duke  was  installed  as  the  first 
Bethel  Guardian  and  the  first  Honored  Queen  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  Bethel  was  Miss  Virginia  Studer. 

The  charter  was  signed  on  November  12,  1957 
with  33  names  signed  on  it.  Mrs.  Campbell, 
Grand  Guardian,  presided  for  this  ceremony, 
with  Brenda  Ziegler  presiding  as  Honored  Queen. 
Meetings  of  the  Bethel  were  changed  to  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church  and  held  there  until  May  7, 
1962  when  they  were  moved  to  the  Columbia  Ma¬ 
sonic  Center,  347  Locust  Street,  Columbia. 

The  local  Bethel  has  had  four  members  to  serve 
on  the  Grand  Guardian  Council  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Penna.  They  are:  Mrs.  William  Dus- 
singer,  Grand  Guardian  1969-70;  Mrs.  Herbert 
McKinney,  Grand  Asso.  Guardian  1969-70;  Mr. 
Eugene  Clyborne,  Grand  Asso.  Guardian  1977-78; 
and  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Clyborne,  Grand  Guardian 
1979-80. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

As  early  as  1829  interested  citizens,  whose 
names  include  Barber,  Bruner,  Forry,  Given, 
Houston,  Mifflin,  and  Wright,  formed  a  stock 
company  to  buy  and  circulate  books. 

In  1834  the  books  were  sold  to  the  Franklin 
Library  and  the  money  was  used  to  satisfy  accu¬ 
mulated  debts. 

In  1836  the  Franklin  Library  dissolved. 

In  1862  Col.  Samuel  Shock,  president  of  the 
Columbia  School  Board,  offered  a  substantial 
contribution  for  books  if  the  board  would  provide 
a  room  to  be  used  as  a  library  in  the  new  Cherry 
Street  School  Building.  A  yearly  endowment  by 
the  board  was  stipulated. 

In  1868  the  School  Board  bought  an  1800  vol¬ 
ume  library  from  the  estate  of  Jacob  Seitz. 

In  1917  Miss  Emma  Hess,  teacher  in  the  first 
grade,  who  served  as  librarian,  was  elected  librar¬ 
ian  for  the  last  time. 
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In  1925,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Helen  Umble, 
Lancaster  Public  Librarian,  the  Columbia 
Woman’s  Club  undertook  sponsorship  for  a  li¬ 
brary,  and  Miss  Effie  Detwiler,  and  her  brother, 
Horace  Detwiler,  offered  a  room  in  their  home  at 
Second  and  Locust  Streets,  a  room  originally 
used  by  the  First  Columbia  National  Bank,  for 
the  project.  Columbia  School  Board  donated 
books  and  shelving  from  the  Shock  Library  and 
Miss  Detwiler  employed  trained  librarians  to  cat¬ 
alogue  and  arrange  the  books.  This,  Columbia’s 
Free  Public  Library,  was  formally  opened  on 
July  4,  1925. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Yergey  was  librarian. 

In  1954  a  legacy  in  excess  of  $100,000,  be¬ 
queathed  by  Miss  Detwiler,  established  a  trust 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Columbia  Public 
Library.  The  will  stipulated  that  five  trustees  be 
appointed  by  the  court.  The  trustees  elected  Mr. 
Wilson  Bucher  as  president. 

An  additional  bequest  was  made  to  the  trust 
fund  —  $30,000  by  Mr.  Alexander  Frank.  In  1959 
the  Charles  Fruehauf  Foundation  contributed 
$5,000  toward  a  building  fund. 

On  October  31,  1960,  ground  was  broken  for  a 
new  library  on  a  plot  in  the  Locust  Street  Park, 
donated  by  the  Old  Public  Ground  Company, 
Cornelius  Westerman,  president.  Friends  of  the 
Columbia  Public  Library  had  organized  a  build¬ 
ing  fund  drive  under  the  direction  of  Gardiner 
Criswell.  H.  Nelson  Albright  was  named  chair¬ 
man  for  a  building  committee. 

The  new  library  was  dedicated  October  15, 
1961.  In  1964  a  reference  room  was  completed 
and  in  1970  an  additional  plot  was  donated  by 
the  Old  Public  Ground  Company,  on  which  the 
library  was  expanded  in  1974  to  include  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  wing,  a  multi-purpose  conference  room  a 
vault  and  increased  book  storage.  This  expansion 
was  made  possible  through  a  $50,000  gift  from 
Mrs.  Wilfred  Ferguson  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
Anna  Shupe  Dickey. 

A  moving  spirit  in  creating  a  high  standard  of 
service  and  extensive  material  was  Jessie  Cleland 
Criswell  (Mrs.  Gardiner  Criswell),  who  was  a 
dedicated  supporter  of  the  library. 

COLUMBIA  WATER  COMPANY 

Columbia  Water  Company  has  supplied  Colum¬ 
bia  citizens  with  filtered  water  from  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  since  1823,  piped  to  their  homes.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  third  oldest  business  of  its 


kind  in  the  state  and  is  the  oldest  continuing 
service  in  Columbia. 

The  pumping  station  is  located  along  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street.  The  first  pipes 
through  which  the  water  was  carried  to  the 
homes  were  hollowed-out  logs. 

Water  is  drawn  through  an  intake  pipe,  laid 
far  out  in  the  river,  into  a  tank;  from  the  tank  it 
is  conveyed  to  a  sedimentation  basin  where  addi¬ 
tives  settle  dirt  and  other  substances  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  water  then  is  drawn  into  another  tank 
where  it  is  filtered,  passes  through  clean  sand, 
gravel,  charcoal  and  other  filtering  substances, 
into  a  clear  well  of  chlorine  and  other  chemicals 
designed  to  kill  bacteria  and  odors. 

Analyses  are  made  hourly  in  the  plant  labora¬ 
tory  to  insure  purity. 

Diesel  motors  have  replaced  the  steam  engines 
which  were  first  used  in  the  pumping  operations. 

Floods  are  always  a  threat  to  the  company’s 
operation  —  the  two  worst  ones  experienced  were 
the  spring  flood  of  1936  and  one  in  January  of 
1951.  A  water  lift  set  up  by  the  Red  Cross,  drink¬ 
ing  water  from  springs  and  other  outside  sources, 
supplied  water  during  a  week’s  halt  in  the  plant 
operations. 

News  of  the  water  lift  reached  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  into  England.  A  reporter  from  a 
London  newspaper  called  the  office  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  News  to  inquire  about  the  situation. 

After  complete  filtering  and  purifying  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Columbia  Water  Company  stores  water 
in  a  reservoir  in  Lockard’s  Hollow. 

Stand-pipes  have  been  placed  in  various  parts 
of  the  town. 

Lancaster  city  now  has  a  line  running  to  the 
river  to  augment  that  city’s  water  supply. 

OLD  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  GROUND  CO. 

The  Old  Columbia  Public  Ground  Company 
actually  began  in  1821,  for  in  that  year  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  young  State  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  Act  incorporating  “The  Old  Columbia 
Water  Company”.  Later,  in  1826,  the  Assembly 
passed  another  Act  reincorporating  it  as  “The 
Old  Columbia  Public  Ground  Company”  to  be 
administered  by  a  Board  consisting  of  nine  Man¬ 
agers  and  a  President  elected  by  the  citizens  of 
Old  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  the  Company  was  to  administer 
the  land  and  the  rents  arising  thereof  by  leasing 
the  public  ground  left  to  the  Town  of  Old  Colum¬ 
bia  by  Samuel  Wright  (b.  May  12,  1754  —  d.  Sept. 
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7,  1811),  the  original  proprietor  of  that  part  of 
town  known  as  Old  Columbia.  During  the  interim 
years  from  1811  to  1821,  the  bequest  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  trusteeship  of  citizens  of  Old  Colum¬ 
bia. 

It  is  interesting  in  considering  a  specific  history 
to  have  some  reference  to  other  events  and  per¬ 
sons  contemporary  with  the  times.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  all  of  Columbia  in  1820  was  1891  people. 
Obviously,  everyone  knew  everyone  else.  James 
Monroe  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  still  living  in  Virginia. 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  died  30  years  earlier  and 
George  Washington  just  21  years  before.  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,  the  eminent  portraitist  and  pa¬ 
triot,  was  still  living  in  Philadelpia  painting  the 
portraits  of  many  famous  and  prominent  citizens 
who  had  contributed  to  the  founding  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  He  died  in  1827,  having  preserved  for  us 
the  likenesses  of  Franklin,  Lafayette  and  seven 
Presidents:  George  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

On  Nov.  14,  1820,  at  a  meeting  of  inhabitants 
in  the  Town  Hall  it  was  decided  that  the  accrued 
funds  from  the  public  ground  “should  be  appro¬ 
priated  and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  or 
conveying  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  into  the 
said  Old  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Inhabitants 
and  to  extinguish  fires  therein”.  Subsequently,  a 
separate  water  company  was  formed  in  1823  and 
a  water  system  was  constructed  whereby  water 
was  brought  from  the  hills  north  of  town  by 
means  of  wooden  pipes  and  ducts. 

A  common  or  ordinary  school  was  established 
for  the  children  of  Old  Columbia  in  1837.  Later, 
in  1857,  the  Washington  Institute  was  built  and 
in  1869  another  school  building  was  erected  near¬ 
by.  Washington  institute  was  to  provide  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  level  of  education.  In  1939,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  buildings  together  with  the  surrounding 
grounds  were  given  to  the  Columbia  Public 
School  District  simply  for  assuming  a  $48,000 
mortgage  on  the  buildings  then  outstanding. 

On  May  5,  1828,  the  Ground  Company,  by  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  citizens  in  a  meeting  in  Town  Hall, 
passed  a  Resolution  granting  “to  Major  Wilson, 
the  principal  enginer  for  locating  the  Railroad 
from  this  place  to  Philadelphia,  the  privilege  of 
locating  the  said  road  on  and  through  the  Public 
Ground  agreeable  to  a  route  commencing  on  the 
Public  Ground  east  of  Christian  Brenneman’s 
warehouse,  thence  to  a  dead  Locust  tree  at  or 


near  the  river  road,  thence  south  to  Amos  H. 
Slaymaker’s  warehouse”.  This  was  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Columbia  Railroad.  Other  railroads 
with  which  negotiations  ensued  were,  for  exam¬ 
ple:  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna,  Mt.  Joy  Railroad  and  the  Phoenix 
and  Eagle  Passenger  Lines. 

In  1871,  a  section  of  land  was  leased  to  the 
P.R.R.  with  the  proviso  that  a  Round  House  was 
to  be  built  thereon  and  that  any  expansion  or 
improvements  to  the  local  system  be  made  at 
Columbia  and  not  Marietta.  The  expansion  of  the 
local  facilities  continued  on  through  the  early 
1900’s. 

An  indication  of  the  general  nature  of  the  old 
town  is  given  by  a  notation  made  in  1862  that  a 
Mr.  Tyson  asked  permission  to  cut  the  grass  for 
hay  and  to  pasture  his  cow  in  the  Washington 
Institute  lot  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  $10.00 
and  in  addition  to  keep  the  grounds  and  fencing 
in  good  repair.  His  offer  was  accepted. 

In  1863  the  Institute  was  used  as  a  war  hospital 
by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Moving  forward  about  100  years,  a  plot  of 
ground  was  given  to  the  Columbia  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  aid  in  building  a  public  library.  In  1967 
additional  ground  was  given  which  later  permit¬ 
ted  an  addition. 

Over  the  past  150  years,  through  the  attrition 
of  selling  to  promote  industrial  development  and 
by  gifts  for  community  services,  the  land  of  the 
Old  Ground  Co.  has  diminished  to  the  now  re¬ 
maining  River  Park  (part  of  the  original  grant 
of  Samuel  Wright)  and  Locust  St.  Park  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  second  John  Wright  and  the 
Mifflins. 

“The  boundaries  of  ‘Old  Columbia’.”  When 
superimposed  upon  the  present  day  street  plan 
of  the  Borough  of  Columbia,  the  boundaries  are 
somewhat  irregular  and  in  places  difficult  to  de¬ 
lineate  verbally.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  give  you  a 
general  outline  of  the  boundaries  as  follows, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  four  major  compass 
points  are  used  here  in  a  general  manner  and 
not  survey  exact. 

It  can  be  started  on  the  West,  at  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  along  the  south  side  of  the  old  rail¬ 
road  bridge  and  pass  east,  along  the  north  side 
of  Bridge  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Commerce 
Street  where  it  crosses  Commerce  Street  diag¬ 
onally  and  southerly  to  the  east  side  to  a  point 
about  175  feet  from  the  north  side  of  Walnut 
Street. 
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Next,  it  passes  eastward,  fairly  parallel  to  Wal¬ 
nut,  to  a  point  on  the  west  side  of  Third  Street 
approximately  65  feet  south  of  Avenue  G;  thence, 
at  approximately  45  degrees,  to  a  point  approx¬ 
imately  60  feet  east  of  east  side  of  Third  Street 
and  80  feet  north  of  the  north  side  of  Avenue  G. 

Thence  diagonally  almost  due  east  to  a  point 
on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street  approximately 
65  feet  north  from  Locust  Street  and  continues 
along  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street  to  the  north 
side  of  Avenue  K. 

Next,  down  the  north  side  of  Avenue  K  to  the 
east  side  of  Stump  Avenue  and  along  the  east 
side  of  Stump  Avenue  to  the  north  side  of  Avenue 
J.  Then  west  along  north  side  of  Avenue  J  to  the 
east  side  of  Third  Street  where  it  turns  north 
along  the  east  side  of  Third  to  the  north  side  of 
Cherry  Street.  Then  west  along  the  north  side  of 
Cherry  about  320  feet  where  it  turns  north  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  north  side  of  Avenue  I,  then 
west  at  a  right  angle  along  the  north  side  of  Av¬ 
enue  I  to  the  east  side  of  Second  Street  where  it 
turns  at  a  right  angle  north  along  the  east  side 
of  Second  Street  to  the  north  side  of  Locust 
Street.  Here  it  makes  a  right  angle  west  along 
the  north  side  of  Locust  Street  to  the  east  side  of 
Bank  Avenue  (Brenneman’s  Feed  Store  there  at 
one  time) . 

Now,  along  the  east  side  of  Bank  Avenue  to 
north  side  of  Avenue  H.  Turn  a  right  angle  west 
along  the  north  side  of  Avenue  H  to  the  east  side 
of  Bank  Avenue  again  (a  dog-leg  exists  at  this 
intersection  of  Avenues) .  Here,  another  right  an¬ 
gle  north  along  the  east  side  of  Bank  Avenue  for 
approximately  80  feet,  another  right  angle  west 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  and,  finally,  north 
along  the  river  shore  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Only  property  holders  living  within  the  bounds 
of  Old  Columbia  are  eligible  for  candidacy  as 
Managers.  All  citizens  residing  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  Old  Columbia  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  Managers. 


INDUSTRY 

LUCAS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Lucas  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  children’s  dresses,  sizes  1  to  14,  which 
are  sold  all  over  the  United  States,  and  in  some 
foreign  ports.  This  business  began  its  operations 
on  March  12,  1889  in  two  frame  houses  on  South 
Fourth  St.  next  to  the  Gottleib- Young  Brewery. 


It  was  known  as  the  Triumph  Shirt  Co.,  and  they 
first  manufactured  white  bosom  shirts. 

The  company  moved  to  its  present  location  at 
the  rear  of  420  Walnut  Street  in  1907.  At  this 
time,  they  began  to  manufacture  children’s 
dresses.  They  employed  approximately  90  people 
with  annual  sales  of  $283,000.  Since  then  the 
company  has  expanded  to  more  than  400  employ¬ 
ees  and  annual  sales  of  over  ten  million  dollars. 
The  physical  facilities  were  increased  by  new  con¬ 
struction  on  five  different  occasions,  including 
modern  office  facilities. 

The  company  purchased  the  Marietta  Silk  Co. 
building  at  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  which 
is  used  for  warehousing  and  shipping.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  equipped  with  racks  and  a  modern  con¬ 
veyor  system  capable  of  hanging  50,000  dozen 
dresses  and  ship  an  average  of  10,000  dozen 
dresses  per  week. 

The  company  has  rented  facilities  at  Third  and 
Linden  Streets  which  is  used  for  warehousing 
and  mail  order  shipping.  This  department  han¬ 
dles  the  catalog  shipping  for  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Montgomery  Ward,  and 
Spiegel’s.  The  company  also  has  rented  facilities 
at  Fourth  and  Union  Streets.  This  building  is 
used  for  piece  goods  storage. 

The  company  maintains  sales  offices  at  112 
West  34th  Street  in  New  York  City.  The  company 
trades  under  the  name  of  Kahn,  Lucas,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Inc.  Some  of  the  larger  accounts  are  practi¬ 
cally  every  major  chain  in  the  U.S.A. 

ITT-GRINNELL  CORPORATION 

1917  —  L.  R.  Zifferer  purchased  Columbia  Mal¬ 
leable  Castings  Company  located  on  North  Sec¬ 
ond  Street,  Columbia.  This  was  brought  about 
because  Mr.  Zefferer  operated  the  U.  S.  Expan¬ 
sion  Bolt  Company  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  unable  to  secure  enough  castings  for  his 
expansion  bolt  business.  There  was  also  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  Columbia  Malleable  foundry  which 
was  assumed  by  Mr.  Zefferer  when  he  purchased 
the  business.  There  was  very  little  cash  involved 
in  this  purchase  transaction. 

1928  —  On  September  4  ground  was  broken  for 
construction  of  the  Columbia  Malleable  plant  on 
former  U.S.  30,  East.  The  foundry  was  completed 
and  started  operation  in  August,  1929. 

1929  —  Ground  was  broken  for  the  first  tap¬ 
ping  shop  building  on  former  U.S.  30,  East,  and 
this  building  was  completed  in  1930. 

1930  —  The  tapping  shop  building  was  rented 
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to  Grinnell  Corporation  who  supplied  the  tap¬ 
ping  machinery  and  the  galvanized  equipment 
and  operated  as  a  tenant  of  the  Columbia  Mallea¬ 
ble  Castings  Company  with  supervision  and  man¬ 
agement  personnel  supplied  by  Grinnell  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

1931  —  On  February  19,  L.  R.  Zifferer  died,  and 
the  entire  stock,  which  was  closely  held  by  the 
Zifferer  family,  was  acquired  by  Grinnell  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  final  transaction  occurred  on 
May  28,  1931. 

1935  —  In  February  of  this  year  the  Foremen’s 
Club  was  organized.  This  club  represents  a  group 
which  is  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Columbia  community  and  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  community  projects.  This  organ¬ 
ization  is  now  known  as  the  ITT  Grinnell  Man¬ 
agement  Club. 

1944  —  In  September  the  original  conventional 
type  foundry  was  converted  to  a  mechanized 
foundry  with  the  latest  melting  and  molding  fa¬ 
cilities.  Also  during  this  year  the  International 
Molders  and  Allied  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  be¬ 
came  the  bargaining  unit  for  the  production 
work  force. 

1955  —  On  December  30  Columbia  Malleable 
Castings  Corporation  was  merged  into  its  parent 
company,  Grinnell  Corporation. 

1967  —  On  November  27  ground  was  broken  for 
a  fully  automated  electric  foundry  addition  to 
the  Columbia  plant. 

1968  —  On  December  2  the  Electric  Foundry 
began  production  operations.  This  foundry  is 
fully  automated  with  electric  melting  facilities 
and  is  among  the  most  modern  in  operation. 

1969  —  On  October  31  Grinnell  Corporation 
merged  with  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation  and  is  now  operated  as  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  ITT. 

1971  —  In  August  of  this  year,  air  pollution 
control  equipment  of  the  very  latest  engineering 
design  was  put  into  operation.  Assistance  in  the 
selection  of  this  equipment  was  given  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  and 
Emission  Control  Engineers  of  the  American 
Foundrymen’s  Society.  Also  in  1971,  ground  was 
broken  for  construction  of  a  modern,  fully  auto¬ 
mated  Cupola  Foundry  Extension  and  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices. 

1972  —  On  July  15  the  corporate  name  was 
changed  to  “ITT  Grinnell  Corporation”.  On  Au¬ 
gust  30  the  expanded  facilities  and  office  building 


were  dedicated  with  an  impressive  ceremony  and 
open  house  which  accorded  the  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tour  the  entire  plant.  Refreshments 
and  a  souvenir  were  available  for  all  visitors. 

Columbia  Plant  produces  only  ferritic  mallea¬ 
ble  iron  castings  which  consist  of  pipe  fittings, 
pipe  hangers,  pipe  unions,  and  some  jobbing 
work.  Products  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  export  accounts. 

Present  employment  of  the  Columbia  Plant  is 
in  excess  of  1,200  employees  with  an  annual  pay¬ 
roll  amounting  to  approximately  eighteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Plant  Managers  who  have  served  the  Columbia 
Plant  are: 

William  Kay,  1931-1933;  H.  Nelson  Albright, 
1933-1964;  Harold  N.  Myers,  1964-1970;  Dale  J. 
Waterhouse,  1970-1971;  Thomas  W.  Cook,  1971- 
1972;  William  H.  Kloidt,  1972-1974;  and  George 
H.  Goodman,  General  Manager,  1973. 

COLUMBIA  WAGON  WORKS 

The  Columbia  Wagon  Works,  no  longer  in  op¬ 
eration,  at  one  time  made  and  shipped  wagons  of 
many  varieties  throughout  the  United  States, 
plus  many  foreign  countries. 

Going  to  South  America,  Cuba,  Europe,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  Africa  were  the  Columbian  Eli; 
O.K.  Farm  and  Freight  Wagon;  Joseph  F.  Day 
Dumper;  plus  60  different  styles  of  carriages  — 
buggies  —  surreys  —  spindles  —  roundabouts. 

Organized  on  June  7,  1889,  the  officers  were: 
W.  T.  Garrison,  president;  H.  F.  Yergey,  treasurer 
and  manager;  and  Ed.  B.  Smith,  secretary. 

THE  COLUMBIA  LACE  COMPANY 

The  town’s  oldest  textile  industry,  Columbia 
Lace  Company,  was  established  in  1892  by  Clel- 
and,  Campbell  &  Company  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  Nottingham 
Lace  curtain  goods.  The  firm,  which  originally 
had  its  factory  in  Darvel,  Scotland,  and  manu¬ 
factured  lace  curtain  goods  for  the  American 
trade,  moved  part  of  its  machinery  to  Columbia 
when  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  made  an  American 
location  more  profitable  than  the  Scotch  one  for 
catering  to  the  American  trade.  The  original  mill, 
of  which  Columbia  was  a  branch,  is  still  operated 
in  Darvel,  Scotland,  by  Edward  Cleland,  nephew 
of  James  Cleland  who  was  president  of  Columbia 
Lace  Company  from  1892  until  his  retirement  in 
August,  1951. 

Although  several  locations  were  considered,  the 
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Columbia  site  was  chosen  because  the  water  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  was  suitable  for  finishing 
and  bleaching  the  goods.  Many  of  the  original 
skilled  workers  came  to  Columbia  from  Scotland 
with  the  company,  and  because  the  Pennsylvania 
terrain  resembled  that  of  Scotland,  the  immi¬ 
grants  were  reported  to  feel  at  home.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  substantial  settlement  of  Scotch  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  town. 

James  Cleland  brought  to  Columbia  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  lace  industry  which  was  part 
of  his  family  heritage.  His  great-grandfather 
started  a  mill  in  Darvel,  Scotland,  in  the  late 
1800’s  when  hand  looms  were  still  in  use.  When 
Mr.  Cleland  established  the  Columbia  plant  in 
1892,  he  installed  eight  lace  curtain  looms  with 
the  necessary  auxiliary  bleaching  and  finishing- 
machinery.  Approximately  100  people  were  em¬ 
ployed,  some  immigrants  from  Scotland,  but  the 
majority  were  native  Columbians. 

In  June  1903  the  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Columbia  Lace  Company  al¬ 
though  the  ownership  and  management  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  New  machinery  was  added 
from  time  to  time  and  additional  buildings  were 
erected  to  house  sixteen  looms  by  1938.  The  larg¬ 
est  building  addition  was  made  in  1925  when  of¬ 
fices,  finishing  plant  and  shipping  rooms  were 
expanded. 

The  local  industry  bought  its  cotton  yarns  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  its  products  from  the 
southern  states  of  America,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  amount  of  Egyptian  yarn  which  it  im¬ 
ported  from  England.  At  its  peak  production  pe¬ 
riod  Columbia  Lace  Company  employed  as  many 
as  200  persons,  many  of  whom  had  been  with  the 
company  since  its  beginning  in  1892.  About  50,- 
000  yards  of  lace  curtain  material  were  shipped 
weekly.  Besides  window  draperies,  the  products 
included  bedspreads,  tablecloths,  insertions,  and 
during  World  War  II,  camouflaging  material  for 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  1951  Columbia’s  oldest  textile  mill  became 
a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Fabric  Company  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  parent  firm,  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  lace  and  decorative  linens,  was 
elected  to  operate  its  subsidiary  under  the  old 
name  of  Columbia  Lace  Company. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS 

The  growth  of  the  iron  interests  in  Columbia, 
started  in  1836  by  Jeffery  Smedley  and  Thomas 
Hood  of  Chester  County,  is  of  particular  interest. 


These  men  built  the  first  steam  engine  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  and  one  year  later  Mr.  Smedley 
alone  built  stationary  engines  and  machine 
parts.  When  he  died,  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1854,  the  business  was  left  to  Henry  Brandt, 
who  by  1870  formed  the  Columbia  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  Brandt  Company  was  later  acquired  by 
the  Supplee  brothers  and  became  The  Supplee 
Iron  Company.  The  Supplee  brothers  extended 
their  business  by  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  Columbia  and  Reading  Railroad  at 
Fourth  Street.  In  expanding,  they  sold  stock  and 
The  Supplee  Iron  Company  was  formed. 

As  early  as  1837  Frederick  Bougher  and  George 
Wolf  of  York,  erected  a  foundry  at  the  Canal  Ba¬ 
sin.  The  contributions  of  Bougher  and  Wolf  are 
of  particular  interest. 

When  the  first  railroads  were  built  they  had 
difficulty  going  around  curves  without  slipping. 
Therefore,  one  loose  wheel  was  necessary  on  every 
axle.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  James  Wright, 
Jr.,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  beveled  tread.  He  built 
a  circular  railroad  for  experimenting  on  a  lot 
owned  by  John  Wright.  The  beveled  tread  was 
perfected  and  patented. 

Bougher  and  Wolf  were  the  first  in  the  country 
to  manufacture  car  wheels  under  Wright’s  pat¬ 
ent.  Another  of  their  inventions  was  a  wheel  with 
solid  hubs  and  concave  and  convex  plates.  Until 
1837  car  wheels  had  split  hubs  and  spokes.  An 
employee,  Samuel  Truscott,  was  their  pattern 
maker  and  noted  for  his  inventions  until  the  firm 
was  dissolved  in  1859  at  which  time  Mr.  Truscott 
embarked  in  the  coal-oil  refining  business. 

In  1871,  the  heirs  of  George  Wolf  sold  the 
Bougher  and  Wolf  business  to  two  gentlemen, 
Perrottet  and  Hoyt.  By  1872,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  purchased  the  property  for  a 
roundhouse. 

A  machine-shop  under  the  management  of 
Zimmerman  Supplee  manufactured  small  sta¬ 
tionary  engines.  This  shop  was  attached  to  the 
Keeley  Stove  Works. 

CONTRACTING 

In  1820  James  Ferguson,  born  in  1801,  began 
a  craftsman  enterprise  in  Columbia  that  contin¬ 
ued  through  succeeding  generations,  ending  in 
1965.  Started  as  a  craftsman  in  wood,  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  was  joined  by  his  son,  Christian,  in  1870,  as  a 
carpenter. 

In  1897  (James  died  in  1867) ,  Christian  and  his 
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two  sons,  John  G.,  bom  in  1868  and  Emory,  born 
in  1870,  formed  a  partnership  for  contracting 
and  building. 

Emory  died  in  1900  and  the  business  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  John  G.  (230  North  Third  Street) .  In 
1923  John  G.  was  joined  by  his  two  sons,  Wilfred, 
born  in  1896,  and  Charles,  born  in  1900,  in  a  part¬ 
nership  that  continued  until  1946  (although 
John  retired  in  1931)  the  work  was  continued 
jointly  by  his  sons  until  they  separated  in  1946, 
each  one  pursuing  his  respective  skill. 

John  G.  died  in  1957.  In  1967  Wilfred  retired  to 
devote  his  time  to  music  and  arts,  both  fields  in 
which  he  had  attained  an  enviable  reputation. 

Charles  retired  in  1965,  thus  ending  his  enter¬ 
prise  in  contracting  that  had  its  inception  145 
years  earlier. 

The  enterprise  prospered  through  the  years 
despite  the  outstandingly  low  prices. 

One  of  the  1893  statements  in  their  records  lists 
114  perch  of  stone  —  25  cents;  1  joist,  32  feet  — 
48  cents;  work,  9  hours  —  $1.80. 

FRANK  SAHD  SALVAGE  CENTER,  INC. 

Frank  Sahd  and  his  family  first  moved  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  October,  1941,  and  bought  the  property 
at  217-219  Locust  Street.  An  antique  shop  was 
started  in  the  front  section  of  the  building,  and 
in  the  rear  a  metal  warehouse  was  the  first  home 
of  the  salvage  center.  Concentrating  on  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metals,  most  of  the  business  was 
from  out  of  town,  with  customers  coming  from  a 
150-mile  radius. 

By  1950  the  business  increased  and  the  demand 
for  more  storage  necessitated  the  purchasing  of 
property  located  on  Lancaster  Avenue.  From  here 
the  business  expanded  into  paper  and  rags,  along 
with  the  sale  of  new  and  used  plumbing,  electri¬ 
cal  fixtures,  new  and  used  structural  steel  and 
pipe,  but  the  recycling  of  scrap  metals  was  still 
the  main  business. 

The  business  of  Scrap  Processing  requires  a 
tremendous  amount  of  equipment:  shears,  hy¬ 
draulic  presses,  downstroke  balers,  portable  and 
permanent  cranes  with  magnets  and  grapples, 
loaders,  towmotors,  torches,  tractor  trailers,  roll¬ 
off  containers,  etc.  All  of  these  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  are  necessary  to  convert  scrap  into  a  proper 
form  for  use  as  a  raw  material  in  a  steel  mill, 
copper  mill  or  paper  mill.  The  end  product  being 
a  new  car,  washer,  cardboard  cartons,  or  electri¬ 
cal  wire  and  plumbing  fixtures. 


COLONIAL  METALS 

Colonial  Metals  Co.  opened  for  business  early 
in  1946  in  Columbia  in  an  antiquated  building 
located  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Linden 
Streets  which,  prior  to  being  purchased  by  the 
founders  of  Colonial  Metals  Co.,  had  been  vacant 
for  quite  a  few  years. 

During  the  years  from  1946  until  now,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  grown  from  its  small  beginning  to  a 
modern  complex  of  locations  in  Columbia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  with  offices 
and  representatives  throughout  the  world,  em¬ 
ploying  300  persons.  Sales  are  approximately 
$50,000,000  annually.  The  company  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  brass  and  bronze  ingots 
in  the  United  States  in  addition  to  being  a  major 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  aluminum  ingots  and 
the  trading  of  non-ferrous  scrap  throughout  the 
world. 

The  prospects  for  the  continued  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  company  appear  very  bright  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  a  new,  young,  ambitious  and 
knowledgeable  generation  of  men  and  women 
who  are  gradually  replacing  the  generation  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  growth  of  the  company  to  the 
present  time. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

Other  industries  that  contributed  greatly  to 
Columbia’s  economy  included: 

Harry  J.  Knipe,  Marble,  Granite  Works;  Fairer 
&  Son,  Columbia  Boiler  Works,  5th  &  Mill  Sts.; 
William  Aherne,  Florist,  6th  &  Chestnut  Sts.; 
Ashley  &  Bailey,  Silk  Mill  (later  Schwarzenbach 
Huber  Co.);  Bruner  Wharves;  Columbia  Planing 
Mill,  Front  &  Locust  Sts.,  John  D.  Forry,  propri¬ 
etor;  Paul  J.  Engle,  Ice;  Columbia  Coal  and  Ice; 
W.  H.  Kiehl,  Ice;  Harvey  D.  Abel,  Ice. 

Triumph  Embroidery  Co.,  East  Columbia  — 
F.  S.  Given,  president  and  treasurer;  C.  E.  Gray- 
bill,  secretary;  W.  H.  Lucas,  manager;  E.  C.  Shan¬ 
non,  assistant.  This  plant  later  became  Lucas 
Mfg.  Co.  and  located  on  Avenue  H  above  4th  St. 

East  Columbia  Brush  Co.,  organized  in  1896  by 
Messrs.  William  Harm  and  Thomas  Edwards.  300 
styles  of  brushes  were  made. 

Columbia  Grey  Iron  Works,  2nd  &  Linden  Sts., 
organized  August  17,  1891.  Manufactured  toys, 
novelties,  building  hardware.  Shipped  merchan¬ 
dise  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Officers  were:  Joseph  W.  Yocum,  pres¬ 
ident;  H.  B.  Stauffer,  secretary-treasurer;  H.  S. 
Stauffer,  general  manager. 
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Wilson  Laundry  and  Machinesy  Co.  Formed  in 
1882  with  W.  B.  Given,  president;  C.  W.  Bender, 
secretary-manager;  P.  M.  Hoffman,  treasurer; 
E.  G.  Smith,  superintendent. 

Also:  The  Old  Columbia  Flour  Mill,  Front  & 
Lawrence  Sts.;  Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridge  St., 
near  Second;  Columbia  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  Blunston 
St.,  near  Tenth;  Columbia  Gas  Co.,  South  Front 
St.;  The  Earle  Brush  Factory,  Franklin  and  13th 
Sts.;  The  Columbia  Brewing  Co.,  South  4th  St.; 
Columbia  Rolling  Mill,  5th  &  Mill  Sts.;  Holling- 
er’s  Tannery,  Lancaster  Ave.  &  10  St.;  Columbia 
Planing  Mill  and  Lumber  Yard,  River  Front,  be¬ 
low  Locust;  Levan  &  Sons  Fairview  Flour  Mill, 
South  Front  St.;  East  End  Rolling  Mill,  Mifflin  & 
11th  Sts.;  Edward  C.  Bittner,  Cigar  factory  — 
began  operations  in  1876. 

Schleeger  and  Witte  Cigars  were  also  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  cigar  industry  in  Columbia. 

COLUMBIA  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
The  Columbia  Telephone  Co.  incorporated  as  a 
Columbia  enterprise  on  May  6,  1895,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $5,000,  and  came  into  active  existence  on 
January  1,  1897.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
capital  had  been  increased  to  $7,500. 

First  officers  were:  H.  C.  Young,  president  and 
general  manager;  Dr.  W.  G.  Taylor,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Dr.  S.  S.  Mann,  Capt.  C.  E.  Lenig, 
Samuel  W.  Hinkle,  C.  E.  Oberlin,  Dr.  W.  G.  Tay¬ 
lor,  H.  C.  Young,  directors. 

The  company  became  a  part  of  the  United 
Telephone  System  about  the  middle  of  the  1900’s. 

COLUMBIA  GROCERY  COMPANY 
Wholesale  grocers  located  at  111-113  Walnut 
Street.  J.  E.  Simpson  was  manager. 

H.  C.  BRUNER  &  SON 
A  wholesale  and  retail  coal  dealer,  H.  C.  Bruner 
&  Son  had  offices  and  yards  located  at  Front  and 
Bridge  Streets  and  at  922  Blunston  Street. 
Branch  offices  were  at  201  Locust  Street;  W.  L. 
Bucher’s  Drug  Store,  at  4th  and  at  6th  and  Lo¬ 
cust;  A.  G.  Guiles  Sons,  South  Second  Street; 
W.  H.  Brown,  8th  and  Walnut;  Howard  Smoker, 
Druggist,  Five  Points. 

COLUMBIA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANY 
A  local  enterprise  that  offered  the  power  of 
electricity,  not  only  for  lighting  but  for  every 
other  field  of  commercial  activity,  for  motive 


power,  elevators,  church  organs,  blowers,  and 
ventilation.  Also  forseeing  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  future  use  for  cooking  and  heating,  plus  the 
“curling  tong  heater”. 

The  Beacon  Shoe  Company;  the  Susquehanna 
(Cut)  Glass  Company,  organized  in  1910  by  Al¬ 
bert  Roye,  who  was  later  joined  by  his  brother, 
Walter,  as  a  partner.  Their  sister,  Miss  Katherine 
Roye,  and  brother,  Benjamin,  were  also  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  factory.  The  R&S  Company; 
United  Sound  and  Signal  Company;  The  Follmer 
Clogg  Umbrella  Factory;  Standard  Garment 
Company;  Blue  Bird,  Marietta  and  Plaza  Silk 
Mills  and  numerous  other  concerns  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  town’s  economy  through  the 
years. 

HEALTH  CARE 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL 

A  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  Sunday  School 
room  of  Trinity  Reformed  Church,  3rd  &  Cherry 
Streets,  Columbia,  in  January  1894,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Columbia  Hos¬ 
pital.  A  large  number  of  persons  were  employed 
here  by  the  railroads  and  the  iron  works  and  they 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  hospital.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  adopted  and  the  court  approved  a  char¬ 
ter  on  March  14,  1895. 

A  large  three-story  brick  building,  115  S.  Sec¬ 
ond  Street  was  rented  and  adapted  to  hospital 
use.  It  required  two  months  of  work  to  alter  the 
home  —  most  of  which  was  donated.  Thursday, 
May  2,  1895  the  hospital  formally  opened  for  pa¬ 
tients.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  Columbia 
Hospital  admitted  91  patients  for  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $101.00  in  payment.  The  balance 
of  the  $2,500.00  expenses  for  the  year  was  made 
up  largely  through  contributions  and  some  state 
appropriation. 

August  1896  a  trolley  accident  on  Chiques  Hill 
sent  60  people  to  the  hospital;  a  new  and  larger 
hospial  was  urged  by  the  citizens. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1901  passed  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  a  sum  of  $7,000.00  for  the  building  of 
a  new  hospital.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
citizens  in  Columbia,  Marietta,  Mountville  and 
outlying  districts  an  equal  sum  was  raised. 

The  Board  of  Directors  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  at  Seventh  and  Poplar  Streets  from  the  Mif¬ 
flin  Estate  for  the  sum  of  $4,000.00.  June  14,  1902 
a  contract  was  awarded  to  John  D.  Forry  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  for  $20,000.00  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  hospital. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  1903  a  new  Columbia  Hos¬ 
pital  Building  was  dedicated.  The  last  patient 
admission  to  this  building  took  place  in  April 
1975.  The  1902  structure  is  being  used  for  offices 
and  storage  space. 

The  laundry  building  was  constructed  in  1905. 
In  1908  a  majestic  nurses  home  was  constructed 
at  the  corner  of  6th  and  Poplar  Streets  for  stu¬ 
dent  nurses.  The  last  class  of  nurses  graduated 
in  1930.  This  home  was  demolished  in  1972  for 
an  expansion  of  the  Columbia  Hospital. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  made  it 
accessary  to  enlarge  the  hospital  building  built  in 
1903.  Work  began  in  1925  on  the  addition  to  the 
hospital  which  became  known  as  the  “Gossler 
Annex”  in  honor  of  Philip  G.  Gossler  of  New 
York,  a  former  Columbian,  who  contributed  most 
generously  to  a  fund  drive  to  cover  construction 
costs. 

Government  involvement  in  the  health  care 
field  had  rendered  the  1903  and  1925  buidings 
obsolete. 

Between  1961  and  1968,  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  new  construction  and  renovation  was 
accomplished.  Projects  included  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  engineering  plant  at  the  rear  of  the 
hospital,  the  complete  rewiring  of  the  1902-1925 
structure,  the  construction  of  an  ultra-modern 
medical  -surgical  wing  and  ancillary  wing  to  ac¬ 
commodate  ultra-modern  operating  rooms,  cen¬ 
tral  sterile  supply,  emergency  room,  x-ray,  heart 
clinic,  laboratory,  dining  room  and  kitchen  facil¬ 
ities. 

The  construction  of  a  two-story  medical-surg¬ 
ical  wing  to  replace  the  old  section,  costing  1.1 
million  dollars  was  opened  September  1974.  Work 
was  commenced  on  an  ultra-modern  maternity 
wing  complete  with  a  nursery  for  the  newborn, 
labor  and  delivery  rooms.  Doctors’  lounge,  solar¬ 
ium  and  patients’  rooms  completed  in  1975. 

A  new  two-story  medical-surgical  wing  to  be 
known  as  the  “SAMUEL  HEINEMAN  PAVIL¬ 
ION”  and  costing  1.1  million  dollars  was  opened 
in  September  1974.  At  that  time  work  began  in 
the  conversion  of  the  1963  medical  surgical  wing. 

Columbia  Hospital  currently  employs  a  staff  of 
approximately  150  full-  and  part-time  employees 
and  has  a  medical  staff  of  22  active  members  and 
38  courtesy  members. 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  AUXILIARY 

On  April  23,  1895  a  group  of  ten  women,  each 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  her  church,  met 


with  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Columbia’s  first 
hospital,  115  S.  Second  St. 

Dr.  Alex  Craig  explained  to  them  the  duties  as 
Auxiliary  members.  Within  a  half  hour  the 
women  were  at  work  and  have  never  stopped 
working. 

The  first  benefit  which  the  auxiliary  sponsored 
(with  a  view  of  making  money)  was  a  trolly  ride 
to  Chiques  Park  on  Sept.  5,  1895.  Tickets,  which 
involved  the  ride  and  a  plate  of  ice  cream,  sold 
for  twenty-five  cents.  The  proceeds  amounted  to 
$75.01.  The  second  project  was  an  oyster  supper 
when  $75.00  was  cleared. 

In  June  1897,  the  first  graduation  exercises  for 
pupil  nurses  who  had  completed  the  course  of 
nursing,  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Auxiliary  gave  each  graduate  a  gift  of  $10.00 
—  a  custom  they  continued  until  the  last  class 
of  1930  was  graduated. 

The  Board  of  Managers  appointed  forty-five 
new  members  to  the  Auxiliary  in  1901.  The  Aux¬ 
iliary  did  not  have  control  of  its  own  funds.  In 
1930  they  made  a  second  plea  for  a  small  contin¬ 
gent  fund  —  and  then  were  allowed  to  keep  ten 
dollars. 

In  the  annual  report  of  1903  —  it  was  reported 
$3,009.89  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Auxiliary  in  the  years  1901-1903. 

Each  member  of  the  Auxiliary  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  nominating  one  and  only  one  member  a 
year.  The  candidates  were  then  elected  by  the 
group  as  a  whole.  In  1904  the  membership  had 
reached  94.  In  1969  the  membership  had  reached 
1,275  members. 

In  1903,  the  hospital  was  moved  from  S.  Second 
Street  to  the  beautiful  new  building  at  7th  and 
Poplar  Streets. 

The  first  Christmas  bazaar  was  held  in  Nov. 
1958  —  the  net  proceeds  of  this  first  bazaar  was 
$415.25.  In  1975  the  proceeds  of  the  Christmas 
bazaar  were  $4,952.00. 

On  National  Hospital  Day,  May  13,  1954,  a  Gift 
Shop  was  opened.  In  1955  a  Hospital  Gift  Cart 
was  presented,  by  which  gifts  were  to  be  taken 
to  the  doors  of  the  patients. 

An  Annual  White  Drive  was  conducted 
throughout  the  area  to  secure  linens  for  the  hos¬ 
pital.  In  1959  this  drive  was  discontinued  —  it 
had  been  held  yearly  since  1921.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  thought  it  would  interfere  with  The 
Friends  of  the  Hospital  Drive.  It  was  resumed  in 
1962. 

The  Auxiliary  pledged  $7,200.00  for  a  new  so- 
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1975-76 

BICENTENNIAL  CALENDAR 


1975 

June  22  —  Walking  Tour  from  Columbia 
Community  Center 

June  22  —  Art  Show  —  Columbia  River  Park 
July  5  —  Stay-At-Home  Celebration  — 

Locust  Street  Park  and  Glatfelter 
Memorial  Field 

July  5  —  Craft  Show  —  Columbia  River  Park 
July  20  —  Walking  Tour  from  Public  Library 
July  20  —  Colonial  Table  Setting  Display  — 
Public  Library 

August  17  —  Photo  Competition  —  Columbia 
Community  Center 

August  24  —  Walking  Tour  from  Columbia 
Community  Center 

October  12  —  Heritage  Day  Display  — 

Public  Library 

October  23  —  Mardi  Gras  Event  Parade  — 
Theme  “Freedom” 

October  29-30  —  Market  House  Event 
December  7-19  —  Early  American  Dolls,  Toys, 
Yule  Decorations  Display  —  Public  Library 
December  31  &  January  1,  1976  —  Bicentennial 
Ball  —  Gen.  Edward  C.  Shannon  Armory 

1976 

January  1  —  Town  Criers,  in  Cooperation  with 
Columbia  News,  began  “crying”  news  each 
Friday  evening  in  business  district 
January  21-23  —  Inventions  and  Writings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Display  —  Public 
Library.  Benjamin  Franklin  Day  Observed 
February  8-20  —  Mementoes  of  George 

Washington,  early  Valentines,  Boy  Scout 
Display  —  Public  Library 
March  8-19  —  Girl  Scout  Display 
April  11-23  —  Art  Exhibit  featuring  works  of 
Lloyd  Mifflin  —  Public  Library 


April  27  -  May  8  —  Operetta  “Daisy”  in  Fulton 
Opera  House,  Lancaster;  Sponsored  by 
Riverview  Girl  Scout  Neighborhood, 
Columbia 

May  9-21  —  Musical  Instrument  Display  — 
Public  Library 

May  16-17  —  Tour  of  local  residences  from 
Columbia  Woman’s  Club 
May  23  —  Lutheran  Service,  Salem  United 
Church  of  Christ 

June  13-25  —  Historical  Flag  Display, 

Program  —  Public  Library 
June  26  —  Art  and  Photo  Show,  Chicken 
Barbecue  Supper  at  River  Park 
June  30  —  Wagon  Train  passed  through 
Columbia 

July  4  —  Susannah  Wright  Display,  Program 
—  Public  Library 

August  8-20  —  Colonial  Kitchen,  Tools 
Display  —  Public  Library 
September  12-24  —  Colonial  Clothing,  Linens 
Display;  Needlework  Demonstration  — 
Public  Library 

September  19  —  Reformed  Service,  Trinity 
Reformed  United  Church  of  Christ 
October  10-22  —  Education  in  America 
Display  —  Public  Library 
October  27  —  Market  House  Event 
November  21  —  Catholic  Service,  St.  Peter’s 
Catholic  Church 

November  14-26  —  Book  Display,  some  by 
local  authors  —  Public  Library 
December  22  —  Strolling  Carolers,  County 
Chorus 

NOTE:  —  By  September,  1975,  a  Community 
Chorus  and  small  ensembles  were 
organized  and  were  heard  later  in 
concert. 
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larium  and  made  the  first  payment  of  $1,000.00 
at  the  Annual  Recognition  Day  Service  in  1959. 

Capping  Services  were  held  July  3,  1959  when 
36  young  women  in  Cherry  Red  Uniforms  were 
presented  with  caps,  symbol  of  having  qualified 
for  the  duties  involved. 

During  National  Hospital  Week,  May  8-15, 1960 
the  Pinkie  Puppet  program  was  launched.  A 
Pinkie  Puppet,  the  miniature  of  a  Cherry  Red 
Lady  is  presented  to  every  patient  age  1  to  12 
years  admitted  to  the  Pediatric  Ward. 

Lenten  Musicales  and  Christmas  Cantatas  were 
sponsored  the  past  several  years  as  fund  raising 
projects.  They  were  both  inspirational  and  prof¬ 
itable. 

The  Grinnell  Corporation  presented  a  new 
metal  sales  cart  to  the  Auxiliary  in  1969. 

A  new  gift  shop  was  opened  on  Jan.  21,  1970. 
It  is  located  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  new 
wing. 

In  1974  a  new  event  was  launched  —  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  IN  JULY  —  an  outdoor  fair.  The  Auxiliary 
pledged  $150,000.00  toward  the  $1.1  million  “THE 
SAMUEL  HEINEMAN  PAVILION”  fund. 

Ten  women  started  the  Auxiliary  in  1895;  over 
the  years  1,200  women  are  continuing  their  tire¬ 
less,  selfless  work,  never  tiring  of  serving  their 
fellow  man. 

EPIDEMICS 

Three  severe  epidemics  were  experienced  by 
Columbians.  The  first,  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
Cholera,  struck  here  in  September  of  1854,  when 
more  than  126  persons,  including  several  persons 
who  were  apparently  traveling  through  here  and 
whose  names  were  unknown,  succumed  in  16 
days  of  the  epidemic  duration. 

The  cholera  was  brought  here  by  a  family  of 
immigrants  who  arrived  here  by  train  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1854.  The  father  and  son  were  ill  and 
were  taken  to  an  empty  home  on  Front  Street. 
Physicians  were  called  and  pronounced  the  ill¬ 
ness  Asiatic  Cholera.  Both  father  and  son  died 
during  the  night.  The  last  death  from  the  disease 
was  reported  on  September  23,  1854. 

The  following  year  the  Yellow  Fever  visited 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Dr.  J.  Clarkson  Smith,  a  bril¬ 
liant  young  physician  of  Columbia,  and  Daniel 
R.  Craven  volunteered  to  go  to  their  assistance  in 
Norfolk,  in  response  to  a  cry  for  help.  Within 
two  or  three  days  of  their  arrival,  both  contracted 
the  disease  and  died. 


In  1902  an  epidemic  of  Smallpox  struck  the 
community.  The  extreme  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease  required  complete  isolation  and  a  cen¬ 
ter  known  as  the  “pest  house”  was  set  up  in  East 
Columbia  in  the  rear  of  Manor  Street,  near  what 
is  now  12th  Street.  A  strict  quarantine  was  set 
up  and  national  guardsmen  monitored  the  build¬ 
ing  to  keep  out  quarantine  violators. 

An  entire  staff  (medical,  nursing  and  house¬ 
keeping)  was  maintained  at  the  center.  The  bor¬ 
ough  provided  food  for  those  families  whose  wage 
earner  was  stricken. 

Estimated  expense  to  combat  the  epidemic  was 
$7,473.51.  This  included  hospital  equipment,  pa¬ 
trolmen,  guards,  printing  and  advertising,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  meat,  vaccine  virus,  formaldehyde, 
fumigating,  vaccinating  physicians  at  Town  Hall, 
medicines  and  nurses. 

The  files  of  Columbia  Board  of  Health  provided 
this  information.  H.  B.  Clepper  was  board  secre¬ 
tary  and  Frank  Paine  was  health  officer. 

Members  of  the  sanitary  committee  from  Boro 
Council  were  Adam  Rodenhauser,  Benjamin  F. 
Breneman  and  Harry  Mitchell. 

Mentioned  for  cooperation  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  were  G.  Mason  Rodenhauser,  “Pat”  Myers 
and  Charles  Gingrich,  who  carried  food  to  the 
homes  of  quarantined  families,  passing  the  food 
into  the  house  at  the  end  of  long  poles.  Roden¬ 
hauser  later  served  as  health  officer. 

Myers  recalled  chasing  the  husband  of  a 
stricken  woman  away  from  his  home  when,  un¬ 
aware  that  his  wife  was  stricken,  he  attempted  to 
enter  his  home.  When  identified  two  hours  later, 
they  permitted  him  to  enter,  then  for  days  had  to 
forcibly  prevent  him  from  leaving. 

A  sad  aftermath.  Dr.  DeMonie,  who  worked 
around  the  clock  as  health  officer  and  hospital 
physician,  during  the  epidemic,  liked  the  town  so 
much,  he  opened  an  office  here.  However,  because 
of  his  work  with  the  smallpox  victims,  no  one 
would  consult  him,  fearful  of  him  because  of  his 
service  to  the  epidemic.  After  several  months  he 
gave  up  and  returned  to  his  former  home. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Kennedy  diagnosed  the  first  victims  of 
smallpox,  George  Anderson,  a  mill  worker,  when 
he  reported  to  the  clinic  at  the  hospital,  then  on 
South  Second  Street,  on  April  11.  On  April  29,  Dr. 
H.  B.  Roop  diagnosed  the  second  victim,  Harry 
Schackenbach  of  517  Manor  Street.  With  few 
exceptions,  all  victims  resided  south  of  Locust 
Street.  The  disease  hit  only  adults  and  juveniles 
beyond  the  school  age.  The  compulsory  vaccina- 
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tion  law  for  all  children  entering  school  was  in 
effect. 

Dr.  DeMonie  was  assisted  at  the  hospital  by 
Nurse  Miss  Catherine  Cubberly.  William  Springer 
and  J.  Wesley  Eisenberger  acted  as  male  nurses 
and  ambulance  drivers.  Patients  were  conveyed 
to  the  hospital  in  a  horse-drawn  ambulance.  Miss 
Rosa  Kent  was  in  charge  of  the  kitchen. 

The  smallpox  center  soon  became  too  small 
(there  were  167  persons  stricken)  and  a  huge 
hospital  tent  was  erected.  Later  a  kitchen,  a 
women’s  ward  and  a  stable  were  added  to  the  fa¬ 
cilities.  Because  area  carpenters  declined  to  work 
on  the  construction,  convalescing  victims  and  a 
few  others  volunteered  for  the  work. 

EARLY  PREJUDICE 

“Stephen  Smith,  who  was  born  a  slave  in  Pax¬ 
ton,  and  was  purchased  for  a  limited  time  (until 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years)  by 
Gen.  Thomas  Boude  in  1802,  was  a  bright  and  in¬ 
telligent  boy,  and  soon  developed  a  business  tal¬ 
ent  not  easily  checked  in  an  ambitious  youth. 
Before  he  was  nineteen  year  of  age,  Gen.  Boude 
gave  him  the  entire  management  of  his  lumber 
yard,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  clandestinely 
married  to  a  beautiful  mulatto  girl,  who  resided 
in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Mifflin.  He  proposed 
to  Gen.  Boude  to  buy  the  remainder  of  his  servi¬ 
tude,  and  that  gentleman  agreed  to  take  one 
hundred  dollars.  He  went  to  his  friend,  John 
Barber,  and  told  him  of  his  designs,  when  that 
large-hearted  gentleman  handed  him  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  He  purchased  his  freedom,  and  then, 


with  fifty  dollars  he  had  saved  by  doing  extra 
work,  he  commenced  to  buy  a  little  lumber  and 
speculate  in  every  venture  in  which  he  could  turn 
a  penny  to  profit.  His  profits  increased  rapidly 
until  he  owned  one  of  the  largest  lumber  yards 
along  the  shore.  He  also  invested  money  in  real 
estate,  and  whenever  a  property  offered  for  sale 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  and  liveliest  bidders. 
In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  in  1854,  he  was 
served  with  the  following  notice: 

“You  have  again  assembled  yourself  among 
the  white  people  to  bid  up  property,  as  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  a  number  of  years 
back.  You  must  know  that  your  presence  is  not 
agreeable,  and  the  less  you  appear  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  whites  the  better  it  will  for  your  black 
hide,  as  there  are  a  great  many  in  this  place  that 
would  think  your  absence  from  it  a  benefit,  as 
you  are  considered  an  injury  to  the  real  value  of 
properity  in  Columbia.  You  had  better  take  the 
hint  and  leave. 

MANY” 

“To  this  he  gave  little  attention.  James  Wright, 
Wiliam  Wright,  and  John  L.  Wright  promptly 
offered  a  reward  for  detection  of  the  author  of 
this  notice.  In  the  spring  of  1834  there  had  been 
a  number  of  riots  in  the  several  cities  of  the 
Northern  States  against  the  colored  people.  Ex¬ 
citement  ran  high  everywhere. 

“On  the  11th  day  of  August,  1834,  some  person 
or  persons  broke  into  Smith’s  office,  which  stood 
on  Front  Street,  a  short  distance  below  the 
roundhouse,  and  destroyed  his  books  and  papers. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  him,  but  one  that  he 
could  bear.  He  stood  up  manfully  for  his  rights, 
and  did  not  quail  before  the  men  whom  he  was 
well  assured  were  encouraging  a  clamor  against 
him  and  envoking  mob-law.  This  lawless  feeling 
against  a  worthy  colored  man,  who  was  not  to  be 
“browbeaten”  or  driven  away  by  threats  of  per¬ 
sonal  violence,  was  turned  against  his  less  cour¬ 
ageous  colored  friends  who  resided  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  town.  On  the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  of  August,  1834,  a  mob  drove  the  colored 
from  their  homes  and  destroyed  much  of  their 
property.  They  fled  to  hills  surrounding  the  town 
and  to  Bethel’s  Woods  for  safety,  and  some  of 
them  remained  there  several  days  without  shel¬ 
ter  or  food.  David  Miller,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  swore  in  a  large  number  of  “deputies” 
who  went  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia  and  ar¬ 
rested  a  number  of  persons  supposed  to  be  the 
leaders  in  the  riots.  They  were  tried,  but  none  of 
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them  were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  as  they 
deserved  to  be. 

“Mr.  Smith  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1842, 
where  he  engaged  in  business.  He  retained  his 
lumber  yard  in  Columbia,  and  gave  William 
Whipple,  a  colored  man  who  resided  in  Columbia, 
an  interest.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
RIVAL  FERRIES 

John  Wright  received  a  patent,  in  1730,  to  op¬ 
erate  a  ferry  over  the  Susquehanna  River  be¬ 
tween  what  is  now  Columbia  and  Wrightsville. 
He  operated  the  ferry  on  the  east  shore  and  his 
son,  John,  was  in  charge  of  the  ferry  house  on 
the  western  shore. 

Much  attention  was  paid  in  Colonial  days,  in 
the  towns  of  Lancaster  and  York,  to  the  ferries 
known  as  Wright’s  and  Anderson’s,  located  only 
three  miles  apart. 

A  copy  of  the  York  Weekly  Advertiser  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  published  December  19, 
in  1787,  two  years  before  Washington  was  chosen 
President,  gives  an  account  of  the  controversy 
between  the  two  ferries  mentioned.  The  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  this  controversy  are  brought  out  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  paper  mentioned,  and  succeeding  issues  of 
the  same  journal. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Chronicle 
on  December  19,  1787,  is  the  controversy  between 
the  owners  of  Wright’s  and  Anderson’s  ferries. 

John  Wright,  whose  father  was  the  first  to  open 
a  ferry  by  permission  of  the  province  across  the 
Susquehanna,  between  the  present  sites  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Wrightsville,  had  advertised  in-  the 
previous  issue  of  the  paper  that  his  ferry  was  the 
only  good  one  for  the  people  to  patronize.  Long- 
before  the  Revolution,  William  Anderson  ob¬ 
tained  a  permit  to  open  a  ferry  much  farther  up 
the  river  where  Marietta  now  stands.  The  river 
was  much  narrower  there  than  at  the  place 
where  John  Wright  had  his  ferry.  Delegates  who 
came  to  Continental  Congress  at  York  in  1778, 
during  the  Revolution,  frequently  crossed  at  An¬ 
derson’s  Ferry  if  they  rode  here  from  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States,  coming  through 
Reading.  The  noted  Baron  Steuben,  who  came  to 
York  from  Boston  that  year,  also  crossed  at  the 
Anderson  Ferry.  Most  of  the  delegates  who  came 
here  from  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  pa¬ 


tronized  the  Wright’s  Ferry.  At  this  early  period 
there  was  a  lively  spirit  of  opposition  between  the 
owners  of  the  two  ferries.  In  1787,  when  the  paper 
was  printed,  John  Wright  and  his  partner  had 
reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  over  the  river 
and  advertised  a  cut-rate  price.  This  helped  to 
bring  him  considerable  trade.  The  travel  through 
York  on  to  the  South  and  West  at  that  time  was 
extensive,  many  four-horse  wagons  hauling 
goods  to  the  West  passed  through  York  and 
stopped  for  the  night  at  one  of  the  village  inns. 

In  answer  to  the  first  advertisement  of  Wright’s 
Ferry  we  find  in  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle  the 
following 

Anderson’s  Ferry, 

November  27,  1787. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  subscribers  cannot  think  of  passing  over 
the  illiberal  and  unjust  publication  of  Massers. 
John  Wright  and  Joseph  Jefferies,  in  the  York 
Chronicle  of  the  21st  instant,  in  which  they  say 
that  he  will  deceive  concerning  his  ferry  at  An¬ 
derson.  I  think  that  the  Mr.  Wright  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  ferry,  nor  what  constitutes  it,  and  is  in 
no  wise  calculated  to  be  a  ferryman;  and  that  Mr. 
Jefferies  is  illiberal  and  unjust  must  appear  to 
the  public,  to  be  greater  deceivers  than  they  are 
apprized  of,  for  reasons  best  known  to  myself,  I 
will  not  animadvert  upon  this  subject;  but  the 
public  may  rely  that  I  have  a  better  and  safer 
ferry  than  theirs,  and  travelers  will  find  that 
they  can  go  sooner,  to  York  from  Lancaster  by 
crossing  at  this  ferry,  than  at  Wright’s;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  they  have  laid  wait  on  the 
roads;  and  have  induced  all  that  they  could,  that 
since  occupying  that  noted  ferry,  formerly  called 
Anderson,  that  I  have  put  over  the  Susquehanna 
river,  10  wagons  and  persons  to  their  one.  I  now 
say  that  my  boats  are  new  and  good,  and  that 
they  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  on  the  river, 
and  sufficient  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  I  expect 
the  indulgence  of  the  generous  public,  and  re¬ 
main  their  humble  servant. 

Jacob  Strickler 

In  response  to  the  above  the  owner  of  Wright’s 
Ferry  in  the  columns  of  the  same  paper  publish 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  on  the  same 
page  with  that  of  Jacob  Strickler  whose  notice 
appeared  in  two  succeeding  issues  of  the 
Chronicle. 
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WRIGHT’S  FERRY, 

December  8,  1787. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS 

As  there  have  many  ill-natured  falsehoods  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  advertisement  of  the  27th  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  signed  Jacob  Strickler,  intending  to  in¬ 
jure  the  good  character  of  this  ferry,  and  its 
keepers.  The  subscribers  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting 
the  author;  but  beg  leave  to  inform  the  public, 
that  the  Great  Western  Road  from  Lancaster 
through  York,  is  much  shorter  and  far  better  this 
way,  than  any  other  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
perfectly  safe;  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  boats,  and  make  every  exertion  to  forward 
travelers.  They  have  lowered  the  price  of  the  fer¬ 
riage  of  a  four-horse  wagon  to  3  shillings  and  9 
pence,  and  all  other  things  in  proportion.  That 
they  will  strive  to  accommodate  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  in  the  tavern  way  any  person  who  please  to 
favor  them  with  their  custom. 

Joseph  Jefferies, 

John  Wright 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  first  weekly  paper,  published  in  York,  are 
in  existence.  It  continued  to  be  published  for 
three  years,  when  the  press  and  types  were  sold 
to  a  firm  in  Harrisburg,  and  a  paper  started  there 
called  the  Oracle  of  Dauphin.  The  next  local 
paper  published  in  York  was  the  Pennsylvania 
Herald  and  the  York  General  Advertiser,  founded 
by  John  and  Samuel  Edie,  in  1789,  a  short  time 
before  Washington’s  first  inauguration.  It  was 
later  called  the  York  Recorder,  and  still  later  the 
York  Republican  which  was  continued  until  1890. 
Almost  the  entire  files  from  1789  to  1890  are  in 
the  York  County  Historical  Society.  They  contain 
real  treasures  of  local  history. 

EARLY  TURNPIKES 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Columbia,  in 
1726,  there  were  no  roads,  as  we  know  roads.  The 
only  means  of  getting  over  the  country  was  by 
trails  or  paths  and  to  move  a  wagon  over  these 
trails  meant  unending  labor.  In  dry  weather  it 
was  not  so  bad,  but  in  rainy  weather  in  the  spring 
and  fall  it  was  almost  impossible,  as  the  horses 
and  wagons  often  became  mired  in  seas  of  mud. 

In  1730  the  new  county  of  Lancaster  was  or¬ 
ganized,  being  cut  off  from  Chester  County,  and 
as  the  population  was  rapidly  increasing  it  be¬ 


came  imperative  that  transportation  facilities  be 
improved.  The  leading  residents  of  the  new 
county  asked  the  state  colonial  authorities  for  a 
new  road  as  they  had  no  water  transportation  in 
the  direction  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  then  the 
center  of  business  activity.  It  was  not  until  1741 
that  any  kind  of  a  road  was  provided. 

By  1750  the  Conestoga  wagon  came  into  use 
and  the  trail  was  gradually  widened  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  but  the  trail  was  still  a  bad  road.  In 
1784  seven  to  eight  thousand  passed  over  it  an¬ 
nually  carrying  produce  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  state  to  Philadelphia  returning  filled  with 
goods  to  the  back  woods  settlements. 

All  kinds  of  taverns  grew  up  along  the  line  to 
accommodate  the  travelers.  There  were  establish¬ 
ments  which  catered  to  the  passengers  on  stage 
coaches  exclusively,  while  there  were  other  ones 
which  took  in  the  drivers  of  freight  wagons.  The 
line  was  sharply  drawn  and  any  place  that  en¬ 
tertained  a  waggoneer  as  they  were  known  would 
not  thereafter  be  able  to  get  the  trade  of  the  stage 
coach  traveler. 

Every  tavern  had  a  large  barn  in  which  to  house 
the  horse  as  the  entertainment  was  then  for  both 
man  and  beast,  and  about  1800  there  were  60 
taverns  in  the  80  miles  between  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia. 

As  trade  and  traffic  increased  with  population 
rapidly,  during  and  after  the  Revolution  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  real  good  road  was 
needed.  In  1791  the  newly  formed  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  granted  a  charter  to  a  private  com¬ 
pany  to  construct  a  turnpike  from  Philadelphia 
to  Lancaster.  This  was  the  first  road  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  and  was  started  in  1792  and  finished 
in  1796  at  a  cost  of  $7,500  per  mile.  Lancaster  was 
at  that  time  the  largest  inland  city  in  the  United 
States  and  was  the  point  of  transfer  from  wagons 
to  pack  trains,  which  were  used  to  transport  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  Western  country.  Pack  saddles, 
harness,  Conestoga  wagons,  rifles  and  other 
equipment  for  the  Western  trade  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Lancaster  and  many  people  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  shops. 

The  Lancaster  and  Susquehanna  Turnpike, 
better  known  as  The  Lancaster  Pike  was  later  a 
part  of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  This  road  was  built 
by  a  stock  company  under  the  same  name  which 
was  incorporated  April  22,  1794.  The  first  board 
of  managers  was  composed  of  five  men  from 
Philadelphia,  four  men  from  Lancaster,  and  Maj. 
Thomas  Boude,  of  Columbia.  It  was  a  toll  road 
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but  the  only  improvements  on  it  was  large  appli¬ 
cations  of  stone.  Large  stone  underneath  and 
smaller  stones  as  a  top  dressing.  At  that  time  they 
had  no  material  to  bind  the  stone  together,  and 
while  the  process  made  the  road  passable,  it  was 
a  very  rough  road. 

The  pike  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia  was  orig¬ 
inally  layed  out  to  be  fifty  feet  wide,  the  middle 
twenty  feet  to  be  covered  with  broken  stone.  The 
road  was  built  during  the  years  1805  and  1806 
and  was  finished  in  1807. 

The  old  pike  had  been  in  use  eighty  years  as  a 
free  road  before  it  was  taken  over  and  made  into 
a  toll  road. 

Many  think  that  hitch-hikers  are  a  product  of 
the  automobile  age,  but  they  are  not.  Hitch-hik¬ 
ing  went  on  in  the  days  of  the  early  turnpikes. 
The  process  of  getting  from  place  to  place  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  was  carried  on  then  as  now.  The 
goal  was  the  same  but  the  conditions  were  differ¬ 
ent.  In  the  old  days  hitch  hikers  always  traveled 
with  the  drivers  of  wagons.  They  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  get  on  a  stage  any  more  than,  we  to¬ 
day,  could  imagine  them  thumbing  a  bus. 

The  hitch  hiker  of  the  old  days  earned  his  way, 
every  foot  of  it,  he  rode  with  the  wagoneer,  but 
he  always  attended  the  brake  upon  going  down 
hill,  and  at  stops,  watered,  fed  and  curried  the 
horses  and  made  himself  generally  useful. 

When  Columbia  was  still  known  as  Wright’s 
Ferry,  the  Lancaster  Turnpike,  being  the  road  to 
the  ferry,  took  a  diagonal  course  from  Fifth  and 
Locust  to  Fourth  and  Walnut,  then  down  Walnut 
Street  to  the  ferry.  Until  recently,  the  lines  of  the 
old  pike  could  be  seen  in  Avenue  H  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets.  The  rear  lines  of  prop¬ 
erties  once  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fairer,  Adam 
Hartman,  Mrs.  Reinhart,  the  Rich  Estate,  W_  G. 
Strine,  R.  B.  Fleisher  and  the  State  Theatre,  were 
on  the  North  side  of  the  pike.  These  triangular 
pieces  of  ground  were  sold  to  other  persons  and 
a  number  of  shops  were  built  on  them. 

When  the  pike  was  abandoned  the  land  it  oc¬ 
cupied  reverted  to  the  Locust  Street  owners. 
W.  H.  Lucas  purchased  several  of  these  lot  ends 
and  it  is  on  these  that  he  constructed  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Lucas  Manufacturing  Company. 

CANALS 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
canal  had  been  built  around  Conewago  Falls  in 
the  river  above  Columbia  and  was  opened  in  1797. 
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This  was  to  allow  keel  boats  and  arks  to  navigate 
around  the  falls. 

About  the  same  time  the  State  of  Maryland 
chartered  the  Susquehanna  Canal  Company, 
which  built  a  canal  from  the  Lancaster  County 
line  to  tidewater  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  miles. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  in  1822  or¬ 
dered  a  survey  for  a  proposed  canal  from  the 
Conewago  Falls  to  the  head  of  the  tidewater, 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  commission 
reported  in  1823  that  the  plan  was  feasible  but 
nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter. 

In  1835  the  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater  Canal 
Company  was  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania  and 
it  was  their  original  intention  to  construct  the 
canal  from  Columbia  to  Tidewater  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 

This  required  the  building  of  a  dam  across  the 
river  at  Columbia  which  would  form  a  pool  in 
which  boats  could  be  floated  across  at  all  stages 
of  water. 

The  dam  which  was  constructed  in  1837-38  was 
composed  of  two  lines  of  large  white  pine  logs, 
notched  together  at  the  ends,  and  cross  tied  by 
other  logs  about  twenty  feet  square,  the  cribs  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  heavy  stone. 

In  the  breast  of  this  dam  was  left  an  opening- 
near  the  Columbia  end,  through  which  rafts 
could  pass  on  their  way  down  the  river.  This 
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opening  was  known  as  the  raft  chute,  and  it  was 
quite  a  thrilling  experience  to  ride  on  a  raft 
through  it,  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the 
water  flow. 

After  the  dam  was  built  additional  stone  pieces 
were  built  against  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Susquehanna  and  a  double  tow  path 
bridge  was  built  upon  them.  There  were  two 
floors  in  the  extension  bridge,  one  placed  about 
six  feet  higher  than  the  other,  to  allow  the  tow 
line  of  a  team  going  one  direction  to  pass  over 
mules  and  driver  of  a  team  going  in  the  other 
direction. 

Canal  barges  or  boats  came  down  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canal  and  were  locked  into  the  river  at 
Columbia  and  towed  across  the  river  on  their  way 
to  Baltimore. 

In  February  1826  the  State  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  appropriated  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 

John  Barber  of  Columbia  was  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  that  portion  of  the  canal  extending 
from  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  river. 
The  first  part  of  this  eastern  division  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canal  to  be  built  was  the  section  be¬ 
tween  Columbia  and  the  mouth  of  Chickies 
Creek;  this  was  finished  and  the  water  let  in  on 
December  17,  1830. 

After  the  first  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
between  Columbia  and  Chickies,  had  been  fin¬ 
ished  and  put  into  operation,  there  developed 
much  opposition  in  the  Legislature  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  canal  from  Chickies  to  Middletown.  It 
was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Gen.  George  B. 
Porter,  of  Lancaster,  and  John  Forry,  Jr.,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  two  local  members,  that  the  act  was 
finally  passed. 

The  first  packet  boat  to  run  on  the  canal  from 
Columbia  to  Middletown  was  the  “Red  River” 
which  had  been  built  in  Lancaster  at  Graeff’s 
Landing  and  used  on  the  Conestoga  Slackwater 
navigation  to  take  passengers  from  Lancaster  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga  at  Safe  Harbor.  This 
“Red  Rover”  packet  boat  was  brought  up  the 
river  through  various  falls  from  Safe  Harbor 
after  several  days  of  hard  labor,  and  the  use  of 
set  poles,  ropes  and  windlass. 

The  boat  plied  the  water  of  the  canal  between 
Columbia  and  Middletown  for  several  years  car¬ 
rying  passengers  and  parcels  of  freight  and  was 
finally  taken  to  the  Codorus  Slackwater  canal  be¬ 
tween  York  and  the  river. 


At  the  end  of  the  canal  at  Columbia,  was  that 
busy  place,  the  Basin.  It  was  a  rectangular  pool 
of  water  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  and  ran  parallel  with  the  river,  the 
lower  end  being  about  two  hundred  yards  above 
the  entrance  to  the  old  railroad  bridge.  It  was 
simply  a  widening  out  of  the  terminus  of  the 
canal  allowing  space  for  the  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  from  boats  to  cars. 

David  Lech  &  Company  established  a  freight 
line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  They 
developed  a  new  idea  in  transporting  freight. 
Enormous  boxes  were  built  with  a  heavy  iron  ring 
on  each  corner.  These  were  packed  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  freight  at  Philadelphia,  and  shipped  on 
open  cars  on  the  railroad  to  the  basin  at  Colum- 
bial,  where  they  were  lifted  bodily  with  a  crane 
from  the  cars  and  left  down  into  the  holds  of 
canal  boats. 

Later  on  canal  boats  were  built  in  sections,  each 
section  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  boat  and  each 
having  water  tight  bulk  heads  at  the  ends.  They 
were  loaded  in  Philadelphia,  hauled  over  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Columbia  on  low  flat  cars  which  were 
backed  down  an  incline  track  into  the  basin 
where  they  were  floated  off  the  cars,  hooked  to¬ 
gether  and  proceeded  on  their  way  west  without 
being  unloaded. 

These  sectional  boats  hooked  together  looked 
like  the  ordinary  boat  and  were  towed  by  mules 
or  horses  on  the  canal  to  Hollidaysburg,  where 
they  were  again  drawn  out  of  the  canal  and  onto 
cars  to  be  carried  over  the  mountains  to  Johns¬ 
town  and  from  there  they  again  traveled  on  an¬ 
other  canal  to  Pittsburgh. 

BRIDGES 

In  1809,  Pennsylvania’s  Governor  Simon  Sny¬ 
der  approved  an  act  of  the  Legislature  that  au¬ 
thorized  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
incorporate  a  company  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Susquehanna  river  connecting  Wright’s 
Ferry  (now  Columbia)  and  Wrightsville.  The 
Legislature  (in  1811)  stipulated  that  the  bridge 
must  be  started  within  three  years  and  completed 
within  fifteen  years. 

The  first  bridge  was  5,690  feet  long,  roofed,  and 
was  constructed  of  wood.  This  first  bridge,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  longest  in  the  world  at  that  time 
was  financed  by  individual  investors  and  a  State 
appropriation  and  was  completed  within  three 
years.  Constrccted  at  a  cost  of  $231,771,  it  was 
dedicated  in  1814,  the  year  that  Columbia  was 
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incorporated  as  a  town.  One  account  tells  us  that 
it  was  constructed  across  the  river  opposite  Lin¬ 
den  Street.  The  bridge  was  destroyed  by  an  ice 
freshet  in  the  spring  thaw  of  1832. 

A  second  bridge  was  completed  in  1834.  It  was 
5,620  feet  long,  two  tracks  provided  divisions  for 
foot  passengers,  carriages,  two-level  towing  path; 
double  track  rails  for  railroad  trains  and  was  a 
covered  structure.  It  cost  $128,726.50.  It  was 
burned  by  military  order  on  June  28,  1863  to  pre¬ 
vent  Confederate  troops,  who  had  reached 
Wrightsville,  from  crossing  the  river  at  this  point 
and  capturing  the  railroad  system  tto  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In  1868-69,  a  railroad  and  highway  bridge, 
5,390  feet  long,  and  roofed,  was  built  of  weather¬ 
boarding,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  A  hurricane  in 
September  1896  destroyed  this  bridge. 

In  1864  the  Columbia  National  Bank  sold  the 
bridge  franchise  and  piers  to  a  newly  formed  Co¬ 
lumbia  Bridge  Company,  who  built  the  bridge  in 
1868-69.  In  1879  this  bridge  was  sold  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company. 

A  fourth  bridge  was  constructed  in  1897  by  the 
Railroad  company,  using  as  many  of  the  old  piers 
as  possible.  Completed  in  21  work  days  at  a  cost 
of  $455,000,  this  5,375  foot  span  was  used  by  pe¬ 
destrians,  railroad  and  other  vehicles  until  it  was 
no  longer  needed.  It  was  dismantled  in  the  1960’s. 

A  fifth  bridge,  known  as  the  Inter-County 
bridge  was  built  of  concrete  by  York  and  Lancas¬ 
ter  Counties  and  on  Armistice  Day,  1930,  was 
dedicated  to  the  veterans  (of  all  wars)  in  both 
counties.  Governor  John  Fisher  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  honored  guest  for 
the  dedication. 

The  bridge,  7,500  feet  long  overall,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $2,529,000  became  toll  free  in  1943  and 
was  presented  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  free 
of  all  mortgages  or  bonds.  It  carried  the  Lincoln 
Highway  across  the  river  at  this  point  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  use,  especially  by  area  residents. 

The  sixth  bridge,  also  of  concrete,  carries  the 
Lincoln  Highway  By-Pass  across  the  river  here. 
It  was  opened  November  1972.  It  is  a  5,340  foot 
span,  built  north  of  the  town  near  the  foot  of 
Chickies  Hill  and  cost  approximately  $12  million. 

By  Act  of  Legislature  in  a  bill  presented  by  Rep. 
Kenneth  Brandt  in  1976,  the  Bi-Centennial  Year 
of  the  Nation,  the  bridge  was  named  “Wright’s 
Ferry”  Bridge,  honoring  the  first  transportation 
between  the  East  and  West  at  this  point,  the 
John  Wright’s  Ferry  which  opened  in  1730. 


TROLLEY  LINES  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  First  Trolley  Car  Line 

For  many  years  before  the  coming  of  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  good  highways,  the  electric  trolley 
car  was  the  most  popular  means  of  local  and  sub¬ 
urban  transportation.  Practically  all  the  lager 
towns  in  Pennsylvania  had  trolley  lines  and  at 
one  time  over  one  hundred  and  ten  companies 
were  operating  trolley  lines  in  the  state. 

Columbia  pioneered  in  the  building  of  trolley 
lines  and  at  one  time  its  citizens  were  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  trolley  transportation  while  citizens 
of  towns  several  times  larger  were  still  riding  the 
slow  moving  and  unclean  horse-drawn  cars. 

The  first  company  to  commence  operations  in 
the  borough  of  Columbia  was  the  Columbia  and 
Ironville  Electric  Railway.  This  company  was 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  1892 
to  build  a  trolley  line  four  miles  in  length  con¬ 
necting  Columbia  with  the  rural  village  of  Iron¬ 
ville.  William  B.  Given  was  president  of  the  pi¬ 
oneer  concern  and  his  brother,  Frank,  first 
superintendent. 

The  equipment  of  Columbia’s  first  trolley  line 
consisted  of  four  cars.  Two  of  the  cars  were  the 
closed  type  while  the  other  two  were  open  bench 
or  “summer”  type  cars.  All  were  of  wooden  con¬ 
struction  and  each  was  equipped  with  one  four- 
wheeled  truck.  The  cars  were  painted  red  with 
yellow  trim. 

The  “Columbia  Belt”,  as  the  line  was  locally 
known,  was  officially  opened  at  11:00  A.M.,  De¬ 
cember  21,  1892,  when  William  and  Frank  Given 
took  turns  operating  the  car  on  its  first  trip 
around  the  town.  After  the  trip  was  over,  guests 
of  the  company  were  entertained  at  James 
Harsh’s  Hotel. 

However,  the  Columbia  and  Ironville  never 
reached  the  village  of  Ironville.  The  closest  it  got 
to  its  goal  was  Ninth  and  Walnut  Streets.  At¬ 
tempts  to  purchase  right  of  way  for  a  line  to 
Ironville  were  opposed  by  farmers  living  along 
the  route  and  the  plan  was  dropped. 

The  cars  of  the  “Belt  Line”  started  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  station  at  Front  and  Walnut 
Streets,  Columbia,  and  operated  up  Walnut  to 
Second,  over  Second  to  Locust  and  then  up  Lo¬ 
cust  to  Ninth.  The  cars  then  turned  over  Ninth  to 
Walnut  and  followed  down  Walnut  Street  to  the 
station. 

Another  route  operated  by  the  local  company 
was  opened  for  service  about  four  days  later  than 
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the  Walnut  and  Locust  Streets  line.  This  route 
started  at  Second  and  Cedar,  in  Second  to  Union, 
up  Union  to  Fourth,  out  Fourth  to  Manor  and 
then  up  Manor  to  Fourteenth  Street,  which  was 
the  end  of  the  route.  The  cars  returned  on  the 
same  route  to  Fourth  and  Union,  thence  over 
Fourth  to  Walnut,  there  joining  the  Walnut 
Street  line. 

Early  belt  line  motormen  were  Philip  Hable, 
Frank  Greulich,  Edward  Collins  and  William 
Campbell.  The  first  conductors  were  Charles 
Young,  Louis  Smith,  John  Ford  and  William 
Haberstroah.  The  supeintendent’s  office  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  carbarn  on  Commerce  Street,  while 
the  general  office  of  the  company  was  located  on 
Locust  Street. 

During  the  first  years  of  operation,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  “Belt”  resembled  very  much  the  “Tooner- 
ville”  trolley  of  the  comic  strip.  The  short,  light 
cars  jerked  and  bounced  as  they  traveled  over  the 
light,  unevenly  laid  rails.  Originally  the  cars  were 
equipped  with  open  platforms  and  the  motorman 
was  forced  to  be  in  the  open  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  However,  after  one  of  the  cars  struck  a 
team  of  horses  on  Manor  Street  in  1893,  because 
the  motorman  was  blinded  by  snow,  the  company 
equipped  the  cars  with  closed  vestibules  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  employees  from  the  weather. 

Derailments  were  quite  frequent,  and  according 
to  the  old  newspapers  it  seems  that  hardly  a  day 
went  by  without  at  least  one  of  the  “belt”  cars 
getting  off  the  track  and  running  into  someone’s 
wagon  or  front  yard.  During  the  winter  of  1894, 
so  many  of  the  closed  cars,  that  were  used  in 
Columbia,  were  out  of  service  because  of  damages 
from  collisions  that  the  company  was  forced  to 
put  its  open  summer  cars  in  service  during  the 
winter  months.  This,  of  course,  brought  howls  of 
protest  from  shivering  passengers  and  the  local 
line  became  known  as  the  “Pneumonia  Line”. 

The  Marietta  Line 

Although  the  towns  of  Columbia  and  Marietta 
are  only  four  miles  apart,  for  many  years  the 
only  method  of  travel  between  them  was  by  horse 
and  wagon  over  the  toll  road  or  by  the  infrequent 
train  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  a  trolley  line  was 
planned  between  Columbia  and  Marietta. 

On  January  4,  1893,  a  company  known  as  the 
Columbia  and  Donegal  Electric  Railway  was 
chartered  to  build  to  Marietta  by  way  of  Klines- 
ville  and  Chickies  Park. 


William  Given  was  president  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  and  Frank  Given  was  superintendent. 

The  Marietta  line  was  truly  a  pioneer  project 
as  never  before  had  an  attempt  been  made  in 
Pennsylvania  to  build  a  trolley  road  over  such 
hilly  terrain  as  there  is  between  Columbia  and 
Marietta.  In  those  days  the  construction  of  a 
trolley  line  over  Chickies  Hill  was  considered  an 
engineering  feat  of  no  small  importance. 

The  steepest  grade  on  the  new  line  was  6.2 
feet  in  one  hundred  and  continued  for  1900  feet, 
which  was  quite  a  climb  for  the  little  trolley  cars 
of  those  days.  The  grading  and  laying  of  rails  and 
the  erection  of  overhead  wires  between  Columbia 
and  Chickies  Park  continued  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1893.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
construct  a  trestle  over  a  stream  ot  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  Chickies  Hill. 

As  the  Marietta  line  and  the  “belt”  line  would 
be  operated  by  the  same  management,  the  cars 
of  the  two  roads  would  share  the  car  barn  on 
Commerce  Street  in  Columbia.  However,  the 
original  power  house  of  the  C.  &  I.  was  unable  to 
generate  sufficient  energy  to  propel  cars  on  both 
lines,  so  it  was  necessary  to  install  additional  fa¬ 
cilities  to  generate  power.  Equipment  of  the  new 
power  plant  consisted  of  a  200-h.p.  Westinghouse 
engine  and  a  100-h.p.  tubular  boiler,  built  by  the 
firm  of  Fairer  and  Sons.  Power  was  furnished 
from  a  160-h.p.  multipolar  compound  generator. 
The  new  machinery  was  erected  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  B.  F.  Connor,  president  and  manager  of 
the  Suplee  Steam  Engine  Company. 

Four  new  cars  were  purchased.  Two  of  these 
were  of  the  closed  type  and  two  were  of  the  open 
or  summer  type.  They  were  painted  a  bright  blue 
with  yellowing  lettering  and  trim.  The  Marietta 
cars  were  much  heavier  and  larger  than  the 
“belt”  line’s  cars. 

July  1,  1893,  was  quite  an  occasion  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  as  the  formal  opening  of  the  line  to  Chickies 
was  held  that  day.  The  first  official  trip  started 
from  the  car  house  at  noon,  carrying  trolley  offi¬ 
cials  and  invited  guests  over  the  new  line.  Several 
cars  were  necessary  to  convey  everybody  to  the 
park.  Hundreds  lined  the  right  of  way  to  watch 
the  first  car  pass  enroute  to  Chickies  Park.  On 
arrival  at  Chickies,  a  banquet  was  held  provided 
by  Payne,  the  caterer.  The  remainder  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  was  spent  in  eating,  drinking  and  speech 
making. 

After  the  formal  opening  of  the  line,  the  road 
was  opened  the  following  day  to  the  public.  Hun- 
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dreds  flocked  on  the  cars  to  take  the  scenic  trip 
to  Chickies.  At  the  park  was  located  a  restaurant, 
dancing  pavilion  and  picnic  tables.  On  the  first 
4th  of  July  that  line  was  opened,  over  four  thou¬ 
sand  persons  rode  to  Chickies  which  was  quite  a 
record. 

With  the  opening  of  the  line  as  far  as  Chickies, 
the  officials  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  line  to  Marietta.  Additional  contracts 
were  awarded  on  September  1,  1893,  and  work¬ 
men  started  removing  trees  and  clearing  for  a 
right  of  way  on  September  16,  1893.  Work  pro¬ 
gressed  rather  slowly  at  first  as  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  out  a  right  of  way  descending  the  northern 
slope  of  Chickies  Hill.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  all  of  this  work  was  done  by  pick  and  shovel. 

The  first  car  to  run  through  from  Columbia  to 
Marietta  was  Columbia  and  Donegal  No.  1,  with 
Frank  Given  at  the  controller.  The  first  car  left 
the  carbarn  at  Columbia  at  10:15  P.M.,  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1893,  and  arrived  in  Marietta  at  12:10 
A.M.,  January  1,  1894.  Few  lines  can  lay  claim  to 
being  opened  at  midnight  New  Year’s  Eve!  The 
ice  on  the  wires  caused  the  first  car  to  throw 
flashes  of  blue  sparks,  which  caused  quite  a  bit 
of  excitement  along  the  line. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  Marietta  line  was  put 
into  regular  operation,  and  many  persons  tried 
out  the  new  trolley  line.  Some  of  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  along  the  line  at  first  were  hesitant  in  board¬ 
ing  the  cars,  fearing  that  once  their  foot  touched 
the  step  they  would  be  electrocuted  as  the  car 
had  a  pole  touching  the  electric  wire  overhead. 

Some  of  the  first  trolleymen  on  the  Marietta 
line  were  Peter  Maurer,  Edward  Brady,  William 
English,  John  Horn,  John  Vaughen,  Joseph 
Rankey,  Cleon  Hougentogler,  and  Edward 
Bittner. 

The  Lancaster  Line 

The  Lancaster  and  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
was  constructed  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
on  March  24,  1891,  to  build  and  operate  an  elec¬ 
tric  street  railway  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia. 

The  line  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia  was  con¬ 
structed  during  the  summer  of  1893  by  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Traction  Company.  Car  No.  17  made  the 
first  trip  from  Lancaster  to  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Mount- 
ville  on  July  14,  1893.  The  officials  of  the  new  line 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  operation  of  the 


line,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  at  several  places 
they  had  to  get  out  and  help  push  the  car  up 
hills. 

A  controversy  arose  between  the  traction  com¬ 
pany,  the  Lancaster  and  Susquehanna  Turnpike, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  over  the  use  of 
the  bridge  at  Mountville.  This  delayed  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  line  into  Columbia.  It  was  not  until 
August  that  a  settlement  was  reached  over  the 
use  of  the  Mountville  bridge,  in  order  that  cars 
could  run  through  to  Columbia.  Finally,  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1893,  Lancaster  Traction  car  No.  4,  in 
charge  of  motorman  Edward  Bittner  and  con- 
ductor  Cleon  Hougentogler,  made  the  first 
through  trip  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia. 

The  route  of  the  Lancaster  Traction’s  line  to 
Columbia  differed  only  slightly  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  line  of  the  Lancaster  and  Columbia.  In¬ 
stead  of  operating  in  Lancaster  Avenue  to  Locust 
Street,  the  line  swung  to  the  south  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  west  of  Kaylor’s  School,  and  entered 
Columbia  by  way  of  Manor  Street  over  the  tracks 
of  the  local  Columbia  line. 

The  Pennsylvania  Traction  Company 

On  February  5,  1894,  all  of  the  trolley  lines  op¬ 
erating  in  Columbia  were  acquired  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Traction  Company,  of  which  William  B. 
Given  was  general  manager.  The  lines  in  Colum¬ 
bia  ceased  to  be  independent  companies  and  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  “Columbia  and  Donegal 
Division”  of  the  Pennsylvania  Traction.  All  of  the 
existing  rolling  stock  was  re-lettered,  re-num¬ 
bered  and  the  color  scheme  was  changed  to  red 
with  yellow  lettering  and  trim. 

It  was  under  the  management  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Traction  that  the  worst  trolley  accident  in 
the  history  of  Lancaster  County  occurred.  This 
wreck  involved  car  No.  61  on  the  Marietta  line 
and  took  the  lives  of  six  passengers. 

On  Sunday  evening,  August  9,  1896,  a  band 
concert  was  given  at  Chickies  Park.  During  the 
evening  a  severe  thunder  storm  occurred.  Those 
who  did  not  leave  the  park  before  the  storm  had 
to  wait  until  the  storm  was  over  as  it  was  not  the 
practice  then  to  operate  trolleys  during  severe 
electrical  storms.  The  first  car  to  arrive  at  the 
park  after  the  storm  was  car  No.  61,  in  charge  of 
motorman  Adam  Foehlinger  and  conductor 
Harry  Hershey,  bound  for  Columbia.  A  great 
crowd  rushed  onto  the  car,  filling  all  the  available 
seats,  crowding  the  aisles  and  standing  on  the 
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front  and  rear  platforms.  The  car  left  the  park 
about  10  o’clock  filled  to  overflowing.  The  trip  as 
far  as  Klinesville  was  uneventful. 

At  Klinesville,  two  passengers  desired  to  get  off 
but  because  of  the  wet  rails,  the  car  was  unable  to 
stop  at  the  crossing  and  ran  beyond  about  fifty 
yards  before  it  was  halted.  The  car  was  then 
backed  to  Klinesville  to  discharge  the  passengers. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Klinesville  for  Columbia, 
the  passengers  noticed  a  queer  thumping  sound 
under  the  car,  which  was  followed  by  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  speed.  The  passengers  soon  became 
aware  that  the  car  was  out  of  control  and  they 
became  panic-stricken.  To  add  to  the  excitement, 
the  trolley  pole  left  the  wire  leaving  the  car  in 
total  darkness.  At  the  foot  of  the  Klinesville  hill, 
the  car  left  the  rails,  shot  across  the  road,  struck 
a  tree  and  then  tumbled  down  a  thirty-foot  em¬ 
bankment,  landing  on  its  roof  with  the  wheels 
and  motor  high  in  the  air. 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  sixty-eight  injured. 
Among  those  killed  were  motorman  Foehlinger 
and  chief  burgess  of  Columbia,  H.  H.  Heise. 
Others  who  lost  their  lives  were  William  Pinker¬ 
ton,  Henry  Smith,  W.  J.  Ludlow  and  William 
Metzger.  After  a  hearing,  which  lasted  several 
days,  full  responsibility  for  the  accident  was  laid 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Traction  Company.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  cars  were  not  equipped  with 
sand,  they  were  overloaded  contrary  to  rules  that 
the  company  did  not  enforce,  and  that  the  car 
had  been  put  out  the  day  of  the  wreck  without 
proper  inspection  (the  brakes  had  failed  to 
work).  To  prevent  future  occurrence  of  such  an 
accident,  a  safety  switch  was  installed  on  Klines¬ 
ville  hill,  at  which  all  cars  were  required  to  stop 
before  proceeding  to  Columbia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Traction  Company’s  exis¬ 
tence  was  short-lived.  Damage  claims  resulting 
from  the  Klinesville  wreck  and  mismanagement 
put  the  organization  in  a  perilous  financial  con¬ 
dition,  which  finally  ended  in  complete  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Finally,  in  June  of  1899,  the  court  ordered 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Traction  be  sold  at  public 
sale. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  trolleys  the  work 
of  motormen  and  conductors  was  hard  and  long. 
In  some  cars  they  were  exposed  to  the  weather  as 
there  were  no  closed  vestibules  on  these  cars. 
Trolley  men  not  only  worked  long  hours  but  re¬ 
ceived  poor  pay  besides.  However,  the  trolley 
men’s  job  had  its  good  side  also.  Annual  banquets 
were  held  in  Columbia  for  all  the  traction  em¬ 


ployees,  and  this  custom  was  kept  up  for  many 
years  after  the  coming  of  the  Conestoga  Trac¬ 
tion.  At  Christmas  time  trolley  patrons  gave  the 
motormen  and  conductors  gifts  of  chickens,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  money.  Senator  Quay,  who  lived  along 
the  Columbia-Lancaster  line,  gave  every  trolley- 
man  a  five-dollar  gold  piece.  These  gifts  were  an 
attempt  to  make  up  for  the  poor  wages  the  men 
on  the  trolley  cars  received. 

The  Conestoga  Traction  Company 

The  property  of  the  bankrupt  Pennsylvania 
Traction  Company  was  acquired  by  the  newly 
organized  Conestoga  Traction  Company  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1899. 

Soon  the  old,  light  cars  were  replaced  by  heav¬ 
ier  and  speedier  types.  Hand  brakes  gave  way  to 
air  brakes  and  other  safety  appliances  came  into 
use.  Various  types  of  cars  were  operated,  such  as 
open  summer  cars,  closed  winter  cars  and  combi¬ 
nation  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

The  Conestoga  Traction  transformed  the  local 
lines  in  Columbia  from  “Toonerville”  type  sys¬ 
tems  to  modern  up-to-date  electric  lines.  Car  ser¬ 
vice  was  more  frequent  and  operated  on  depend¬ 
able  schedules.  Soon  shippers  had  the  benefits  of 
trolley  freight  service  to  Columbia  in  1901  and  to 
Marietta  in  1905.  Cars  were  operated  with  greater 
safety  with  the  installation  of  electric  signals, 
and  soon  the  company  became  known  as  one  of 
the  best  maintained  and  equipped  electric  lines 
in  the  state. 

Trolleys  were  used  to  haul  funerals  between 
the  home  and  cemetery,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Many  interesting  and  often  humorous  inci¬ 
dents  can  be  told  about  trolley  operations.  Mo¬ 
tormen  had  their  hands  full  around  the  4th  of 
July  and  Hallowe’en,  with  pranksters  putting  off 
firecrackers  under  the  car  or  pulling  the  pole  off 
the  wire.  The  story  is  told  of  an  open  car  that 
failed  to  make  the  sharp  turn  at  Fourth  and 
Manor  Streets  (Columbia),  but  instead  landed 
its  passengers  in  a  nearby  stock  pen.  Once  a 
freight  car,  pulling  a  flat  car  loaded  with  kegs  of 
beer,  was  sideswiped  by  a  passenger  car  at  a  turn¬ 
out  in  East  Columbia.  Several  of  the  kegs  were 
broken  open  by  the  impact,  causing  the  liquid  to 
flow  out  onto  the  street. 

Not  all  events  in  trolley  operation  were  humor¬ 
ous.  A  freight  car  once  operating  up  Locust 
Street,  so  frightened  a  horse,  that  he  bolted  from 
his  harness  and  dashed  up  the  sidewalk,  striking 
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a  man  with  such  force  that  he  was  hurled  against 
a  tree,  fracturing  his  skull. 

Once  a  Marietta  car  was  hit  by  a  bolt  of  light¬ 
ning  on  the  long  Chickies  trestle  putting  the  mo¬ 
tors  out  of  commission.  No  one  was  injured  but 
the  car  had  to  stand  in  this  perilous  position  un¬ 
til  a  car  arrived  from  Columbia. 

However,  serious  derailments  and  delays  were 
few.  During  snowstorms  large  rotary  plows  kept 
the  tracks  cleared  so  that  cars  could  operate  on 
schedule.  Only  on  few  occasions  was  the  line 
closed  by  snowdrifts  and  then  not  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod.  The  trolley  service  of  the  Conestoga  Trac¬ 
tion  was  far  more  dependable  than  the  winter 
bus  service  in  the  county. 

The  Conestoga  Traction  Company  was  reor¬ 
ganized  as  the  Conestoga  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  early  thirties  and  because  of  lack  of 
trolley  patronage  embarked  on  plans  for  bus  sub¬ 
stitution. 

The  first  local  line  to  be  abandoned  was  the 
Marietta  line.  At  11:15  P.M.,  April  25,  1932,  the 
last  car  pulled  away  from  the  square  at  Marietta, 
thus  ending  almost  forty  years  of  dependable  car 
service. 

Columbians  saw  the  last  of  the  “Belt”  line  with 
its  familiar  motorman,  Peter  Maurer,  who  ran 
the  belt  car  forty  years,  when  the  last  trip  was 
made  on  June  4,  1932.  Old  “Pete”  and  the  belt 
car  had  become  sort  of  a  local  institution  during 
the  years  that  it  operated.  The  freight  service 
that  was  once  called  “The  Quickest  and  Best” 
was  discontinued  when  the  last  freight  car  pulled 
out  of  the  freight  station  on  Commerce  Street  on 
June  29,  1932. 

February  14,  1938,  was  the  last  day  that  elec¬ 
tric  trolleys  operated  in  Columbia.  At  midnight, 
the  last  car  bearing  “Funeral”  signs  pulled  out 
at  Fourth  and  Locust  Streets  with  George  Erwin, 
veteran  CTCO  motorman,  at  the  controller. 

RAILROADS  AT  COLUMBIA  SINCE  1834 

A  few  farsighted  individuals  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  the  necessity  for  railroad  construc¬ 
tion. 

A  bill  proposed  by  John  Stevens  was  passed 
March  31,  1823,  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  naming  John  Connelly,  Michael 
Baker,  Horace  Binney,  Samuel  Humphreys  and 
Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  Elmor  Bradley, 
of  Chester  County,  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Lancaster, 
and  John  Barber  and  William  Wright  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  as  incorporators. 


The  road  was  to  be  built  from  Columbia  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  at  the  time  the  longest 
section  of  railroad  yet  projected. 

The  projectors  did  not  know  that  the  canal, 
which  had  not  yet  been  planned,  would  terminate 
at  Columbia  and  it  was  finally  dropped  by  lack 
of  popular  interest. 

Three  years  later,  April  7,  1826,  the  Legislature 
again  took  up  the  railroad  proposition,  and 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Columbia,  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia  railroad.  The  incorporators  in  this 
new  railroad  venture  were  Richard  Peters,  Sam¬ 
uel  Archer,  Simon  Gratz  and  Levi  Ellmaker,  of 
Philadelphia,  Geo.  B.  Porter,  James  Buchanan, 
Amos  Ellmaker  and  Samuel  Dale,  of  Lancaster, 
Joshua  Hunt,  Richard  Thomas  and  David  Town¬ 
send,  of  Chester  County,  and  John  Barber,  Jacob 
Strickler,  James  Given,  and  James  Clyde  of 
Columbia. 

The  State  had  appropriated  large  sums  of 
money  for  improvements  to  navigation  on  the 
streams,  its  erection  of  bridges,  the  building  of 
turnpikes  and  the  construction  of  canals  and  now 
had  turned  to  the  building  of  railroads.  The  cost 
of  building  a  railroad  being  too  great  for  private 
enterprise,  the  estimate  on  the  building  of  the 
railroad  was  one  million  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars. 

On  March  24, 1828,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Canal  commission  to  examine 
the  route  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  with  a 
view  of  constructing  a  canal  or  railroad  between 
the  two  mentioned  places.  They  reported  in  favor 
of  a  railroad,  with  an  incline  plane  at  the  eastern 
part  of  Columbia  and  also  at  the  Schuylkill. 

The  incline  plane  was  destined  to  draw  the  cars 
to  the  top  of  the  higher  ground,  back  from  the 
river.  Flat  iron  rails  were  spiked  upon  stone 
sleepers,  laid  lengthwise. 

They  are  of  red  sandstone,  about  14  inches 
square,  and  18  inches  high,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  two  holes  about  6  inches  apart 
and  about  iy2  inches  in  diameter,  which  are 
drilled  in  one  side. 

On  Monday,  March  31,  1834  three  cars  drawn 
by  horses  arrived  in  Columbia  from  Lancaster. 

On  April  2,  the  same  year,  the  first  trip  over 
this  part  of  the  road  was  made  with  a  locomotive 
drawing  three  passenger  cars.  The  cars  were 
small,  stagecoach-like  affairs,  each  holding  about 
six  people,  and  the  engine  was  simply  a  flat  truck 
having  two  drive  wheels  and  four  pony  wheels  on 
which  the  boiler  rested.  The  fire  box  was  dome- 
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shaped,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  cord 
of  wood  cut  in  half.  Wood  was  the  only  fuel  used 
on  engines  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  rail¬ 
roading.  The  steam  chests  on  this  first  engine 
were  in  a  sloping  position,  alongside  the  base  of 
the  large  smoke  stack  and  the  piston  rods  were 
connected  directly  with  the  driving  wheels. 

There  was  no  cab  or  roof  of  any  kind  on  the 
locomotive  and  the  engineer,  who  was  also  the 
fireman,  stood  at  all  times  right  out  in  any  kind 
of  weather. 

The  opening  of  the  new  railroad  was  April  16, 
1834. 

The  long  passenger  coach  was  not  used  on  the 
railroad  until  November  1835.  For  several  years 
lumber  and  other  merchandise  was  handled  on 
cars  drawn  by  horses.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  steam  engines  at  the  head  of  the  Incline 
Plane  was  found  to  be  too  expensive  and  the 
Canal  Commissioners  were  instructed  by  the 
State  to  survey  another  route  to  avoid  the  Plane. 
The  work  on  this  new  road  bed  was  started  in 
1837  and  finished  in  1839. 

The  site  of  this  new  road  is  the  same  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  connected  with  the  old  road  about  five  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Columbia. 

In  May  1855  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  State- 
owned  railroad,  of  which  the  Columbia  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  railroad  was  a  part,  to  a  private  corpo¬ 
ration.  The  price  asked  was  seven  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  which  was  much  below  the  amount 
the  State  had  expended  in  the  building  of  the 
road.  The  sale  under  this  bill  was  never  made,  as 
the  group  of  men  who  were  promoting  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  sell  the  required  amount  of  stock. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1857,  another  act  was 
passed  for  the  sale  of  the  main  line  of  the  Public 
Work  and  the  consideration  asked  was  the  same 
as  in  the  former  bill,  but  there  was  a  clause  in¬ 
serted  requiring  the  purchaser  to  pay  to  the  State 
addition  installments  amounting  to  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  covering  a  period  of  forty  years. 
The  new  company  was  also  to  be  relieved  of  the 
payment  of  state  taxes  on  tonnage  or  its  capital 
stock.  An  organization  was  formed  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  capitalists  who  sold  enough  stock  in  the  new 
venture  to  buy  the  State  road.  The  purchase  was 
made  and  thus  was  born  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  new  company  immediately  began  to  make 
improvement  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 


twenty  years  spent  many  times  the  original  cost 
of  the  road. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  railroad,  The  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia,  the  terminal  of  the  road  was 
at  the  basin,  at  which  point,  passengers  for  the 
west  were  transferred  to  canal  boats.  The  State 
road  did  not  have  a  regular  depot,  but  tickets 
were  sold  and  patrons  waited  for  trains  in  the 
old  Ferry  House  Tavern,  which  stood  on  ground 
later  occupied  by  the  Roundhouse. 

This  arrangement  continued  from  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  railroad  in  1835  to  1857,  when  the  de¬ 
pot  was  moved  to  Walnut  and  Front  Sts.,  to  the 
Washington  Hotel,  kept  at  the  time  by  Daniel 
Herr.  This  was  the  station  until  1870  when  a  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  the  erection  of  an  up-to-date  passenger  depot 
on  the  north  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  Streets. 
When  opened  for  business  early  in  1871  this 
building  was  one  of  the  best  depots  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

About  1870  the  Company  purchased  more  than 
a  solid  block  of  Front  St.,  running  north  from 
Bridge  Street.  The  buildings,  including  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  Ferry  House,  were  torn  away  and  one 
of  the  largest  roundhouses  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  built.  This  roundhouse  and  the 
shops  attached,  employed  many  men  between 
1872  and  1904,  when,  after  the  building  of  the 
Low  Grade  Railroad,  many  crews  were  taken 
away  from  Columbia  and  the  railroad  business 
here  began  to  decline. 

All  was  quiet  “along  the  road”  since  then  until 
February  1937,  when  the  much-rumored  and 
long  looked  forward-to  Electrification  program 
was  announced.  This  project,  a  cost  running  far 
into  the  millions,  embraced  the  electrification  of 
all  Pennsylvania  trackage  between  Paoli  and 
Harrisburg,  including  the  Main  Line,  Columbia 
Branch,  and  the  Low  Grade  system. 

COAL  CHUTES  PROVIDED  QUICK  MEANS 
OF  LOADING  SHIPMENTS 

Prior  to  the  burning  of  the  Columbia  Bridge  by 
the  Military  forces  during  the  Civil  War  in  1863, 
boats  filled  with  soft  coal  and  other  merchandise 
were  brought  down  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
towed  across  the  bridge  and  taken  down  the  tide 
water  canal  to  Baltimore.  After  the  bridge  had 
started  operation  in  Columbia  the  hard  coal  op¬ 
erators  wished  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  south  for 
their  product.  In  1867  the  R  &  C  started  to  build 
wharves,  better  known  as  the  coal  chutes,  were 
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situated  on  the  north  side  of  Locust  Street  at  the 
river  shore.  They  were,  as  the  name  implies, 
structures  from  which  coal  could  be  rapidly 
transferred  from  cars  to  boats. 

The  wharf  was  built  up  on  piers  of  sandstone 
blocks  about  sixteen  feet  high,  the  first  two  of 
which  were  on  shore  and  the  other  four  were  in 
the  river  and  it  was  between  these  piers  that  the 
canal  boats  passed  to  be  filled.  On  the  top  of  the 
piers  were  heavy  timbers  over  which  ran  the  six 
railroad  tracks,  and  the  whole  thing  was  covered 
with  a  plank  floor.  Between  the  rails  in  each 
track  there  were  three  openings,  called  coal  pock¬ 
ets,  beneath  each  of  which  was  a  hopper,  direct¬ 
ing  the  coal  into  the  hold  of  the  boat. 

RAISED  $42,900  IN  SEVERAL  DAYS  WHEN 
READING  ROAD  FORMED 

The  old  State  road  had  been  in  operation  for 
twenty-two  years  when  on  May  19,  1857,  the 
Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  seven  gentlemen  from  Reading,  Ephrata, 
Lancaster  and  James  Myers,  Samuel  Schock,  J. 
G.  Hess,  Wm.  A.  Martin,  Amos  S.  Green,  H.  M. 
North,  Samuel  W.  Mifflin  and  M.  M.  Strickler,  of 
Columbia. 

This  new  railroad  running  as  it  did  through 
the  northeastern  section  of  Lancaster  County 
and  the  southern  part  of  Berks  County,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  an  outlet  for  coal  from  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  regaions,  passed  through  a  rich  agricultural 
country  which  had  not  as  yet  been  touched  by 
railroads. 

The  railroad  was  built  and  occupied  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  right-of-way  as  the  present 
road  with  the  exception  that  when  the  road 
reached  a  point  just  below  Front  and  Locust 
Streets,  it  crossed  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  had  for  its  passenger  station  the  building- 
known  as  Carpet  Hall  which  stood  on  the  lower 
corner  of  Front  and  Locust  Streets. 

Previous  to  the  occupancy  of  Carpet  Hall  as  a 
depot,  which  was  in  the  eighteen  years,  the  Com¬ 
pany  had,  at  the  time  the  first  train  was  run, 
used  Blacks  Hotel,  which  was  superseded  as  a  sta¬ 
tion  by  a  frame  building  at  Union  Street,  but  not 
being  suitable,  was  used  but  a  short  time. 

In  1872  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company  leased  the  Columbia  and  Reading  for 
the  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 
The  business  grew  and  prospered  and  the  road 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  business  life 
of  Columbia. 


By  1882  the  passenger  business  of  the  company 
had  increased  to  the  extent  that  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  new  station.  Two  properties  were 
bought  and  razed  at  the  corner  of  Bank  Alley  and 
Locust  Street,  and  up-to-date  building  designed 
by  Frank  Furness,  Architect  of  the  P.  &  R.,  and 
built  by  L.  H.  Focht,  of  Birdsboro,  was  opened  for 
use  November  26,  1883.  The  second  floor  of  the 
passenger  station  was  used  as  the  general  offices 
of  the  Reading  and  Columbia,  and  also  the  Mari¬ 
etta,  Manheim,  and  Mout  Hope  and  Quarryville 
Branches. 

Railroad  passenger  service  for  Columbians 
ended  in  January,  1952  with  the  last  nightly  run 
of  the  “gas  buggy”  between  Lancaster  and  York. 

RAFTING 

Columbia  lay  in  the  path  of  the  rafting  activity 
which  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  and  continued  for  almost  100  years. 

Pennsylvania  provided  ample  lumber  for  the 
raftsmen  who  were  rough,  hardy  men.  Lumber 
was  in  much  demand  and  was  conveyed  from 
New  York  State,  down  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  1799  businessmen  of  Baltimore,  aided  by  a 
state  appropriation  of  $30,000,  spent  $70,000  to 
clean  a  channel  in  the  river  from  Columbia  to 
Port  Deposit.  In  1800,  a  note  states  that  the  first 
ark  came  down  the  river  from  Columbia  and  on 
to  Baltimore.  Some  large  rafts  (4  on  top  of  one 
another)  could  transport  as  many  as  2,500,000 
feet  of  lumber. 

AIR  SERVICE 

Aviation  service  in  Columbia  was  pioneered  by 
George  McGinness,  who,  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  of  his  father,  James  McGin¬ 
ness,  introduced  this  service  to  Columbia  in  the 
early  1940’s.  John  Klair,  Irvin  Sholl,  Joseph 
Fisher,  William  Bankert,  Charles  Morrison,  Jay 
Marley  and  Samuel  Pelen  also  gave  personal  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  this  aviation  facility. 

From  1942  to  1945  the  site  on  Manor  Street,  at 
Eleventh  Street,  was  a  private  air  strip. 

In  1945-1952  the  strip  was  extended  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  800,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  and 
6,000  cubic  yards  of  limestone  were  removed  for 
the  construction  of  two  runways. 

The  runway  designations  are  NE08  —  SW260 
—  1,800  feet  in  length,  1,800  feet  long;  NW200  — 
SE110  —  1,900  feet  long. 

The  air  strip  was  licensed  for  commercial  oper- 
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ation  in  1952.  Facilities  at  the  site  include 
hangar,  pilot  quarters,  tie  down  facilities,  gas¬ 
oline  sales,  minor  repairs.  Services  available  are 
charter  flights,  flight  instruction,  hangar  rentals, 
tie  down  rentals,  minor  repairs  and  gasoline. 

It  is  Columbia’s  first  airport  and  was  the  first 
and  last  site  for  innovation  of  air  mail  pick-up 
service  in  Columbia  by  All  American  Aviation, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

James  McGinness  was  air  mail  courier. 

The  bag,  poles  and  rope  of  the  last  air  mail 
drops  are  in  the  possession  of  the  McGinness 
Aviation  Service,  Columbia. 

George  McGinness  is  the  owner-manager  of 
this  service. 

COLUMBIA’S  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Columbia’s  Volunteer  Fire  Department  in¬ 
cludes  five  companies.  The  volunteer  fire  services 
began  on  July  4,  1796,  when  Columbia  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  #1  was  formed. 

Next  to  form  in  order  was  the  Vigilant  or  Good 
Intent  #2;  The  Shawnee  #3  (named  after  the  In¬ 
dians)  ;  The  Keystone  (Hookies)  —  a  hook  and 
ladder  company;  and  the  Susquehanna  #4. 

A  Fireman’s  Relief  Organization  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Fire  Police  are  offsprings  from  the  five 
fire  companies. 

Columbia  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  had,  for 
almost  200  years,  fire  protection  of  the  finest 
calibre.  They  have  kept  abreast  with  the  trend 
of  the  times,  and  have  modernized  their  equip¬ 
ment  through  the  years. 

The  Fire  Police  serve  the  citizens  in  many  com¬ 
munity  events,  directing  traffic,  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  times  when  the  firemen  are  battling  a  fire, 
but  at  other  times  when  community  gatherings 
require  traffic  duty  service  beyond  that  available 
from  the  town  Police  force. 

The  firemen  devote  their  time,  not  only  when 
called  upon  during  a  fire,  but  also  attend  fire 
fighting  classes  to  learn  modern  methods  for  fire 
fighting,  life  saving,  etc. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Police  are  responsible  for 
the  acquiring  of  a  Fire  Police  Ambulance,  which 
is  now  financed  by  the  Community  Ambulance 
Fund. 

Columbia  Fire  Company  No.  1  was  first  known 
as  the  Columbia  Steam  Fire  Company.  Col. 
Thomas  Boude  was  named  the  company’s  first 
president.  Samuel  Wright  was  elected  secretary 
and  William  P.  Beatty,  treasurer.  Members  were 
required  to  own  a  bucket.  Fines  of  members  were 


used  to  finance  the  company.  They  included  fines 
for  failure  to  have  their  buckets  hung  up;  failure 
to  attend  meetings.  Before  there  was  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  town,  fires  were  put  out  by  long  lines 
of  citizens  passing  buckets  of  water  from  one  to 
the  other  from  a  spring,  pump,  or  other  bodies  of 
water. 

The  Vigilant  Fire  Company  No.  2  was  formed 
in  April  of  1835  as  the  Good  Intent  Fire  Com¬ 
pany.  One  of  the  early  presidents  was  Capt. 
James  Haughey.  In  1848  a  reorganization  took 
place  and  the  name  was  changed  to  The  Vigilant 
Fire  Company  No.  2. 

Shawnee  Fire  Company  No.  3  was  formed 
June  12,  1874,  with  these  officers:  Henry  E.  Wolf, 
president;  Frank  Conroy,  vice  president;  George 
L.  Lyle,  secretary;  Daniel  Gohn,  treasurer;  and 
George  W.  Wike,  foreman.  The  name  Susque¬ 
hanna,  for  the  new  company,  lasted  only  one 
week.  At  a  meeting  held  just  one  week  after  the 
organizational  meeting,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Shawnee. 

Susquehanna  Steam  Fire  Engine  Company  No. 
4  was  formally  organized  February  18,  1897.  First 
officers  were:  George  W.  Weisser,  president;  H.  K. 
Miller,  vice  president;  Michael  B.  Wolfe,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Gottleib  Young,  treasurer. 

The  Keystone  Hook  and  Ladder  Company:  It 
seemed  imperative  by  1890,  as  taller  buildings 
were  erected,  that  an  additional  fire  service  was 
needed.  Thus  was  born  the  Keystone  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company,  providing  safer  fire  protection 
for  3-story  buildings. 

COLUMBIA  BORO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Prior  to  1911,  few  records  as  to  how  the  Boro  of 
Columbia  was  protected  can  be  located.  Up  to 
this  time,  to  the  best  of  anyone’s  knowledge,  the 
streets  were  protected  by  what  were  known  as 
Hi-Constables,  who  were  empowered  to  enforce 
the  laws  at  that  time.  Around  1911,  according  to 
the  old  minutes  of  the  Boro  meeting,  Sam  (Baby) 
Campbell  was  appointed  Columbia’s  first  Chief  of 
Police  and  with  what  assistance  he  could  obtain 
from  the  general  public  at  that  time,  he  patroled 
and  protected  the  streets  of  Columbia.  In  1923, 
the  first  Borough  Ordinance  establishing  a  Police 
Force  was  adopted.  On  June  12,  1923,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Ordinance  was  signed  into  law  by  Chief  Bur¬ 
gess  S.  S.  Mann. 

“Be  it  ordained,  etc. 

1.  That  Council  after  the  passage  of  this  Ordi¬ 
nance  shall  appoint  and  thereafter  annually  ap- 
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point  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January  in  each 
year,  not  more  than  six  policemen,  one  thereof 
to  be  designated  as  Chief  of  Police  and  the  others 
as  patrolmen  who  shall  thereafter  be  the  police 
force  of  the  Borough  of  Columbia  and  whose  du¬ 
ties  shall  be  those  now  prescribed  by  this  ordi¬ 
nance. 

2.  That  the  police  shall  be  vigilant  and  active 
in  the  preservation  of  order  and  peace  within  the 
limits  of  the  Borough,  they  shall  arrest  all  per¬ 
sons  who  shall  have  violated  any  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Borough,  the  violations  of  which 
may  subject  persons  to  arrest.  It  shall  be  their 
duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Burgess  and  to  con¬ 
form  to  such  regulations  as  the  Burgess  may 
establish. 

3.  That  all  Borough  Policemen  shall,  when  on 
duty,  wear  a  shield  or  badge  with  the  words 
“Borough  Police”  and  the  name  of  the  Borough 
inscribed  thereon  and  shall  wear  such  suits  of 
clothing  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Safety. 

4.  That  the  Borough  Police  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Burgess  as  to  time  during  which, 
the  place  where  and  manner  in  which  they  per¬ 
form  their  duties.  The  Burgess  may  for  cause 
and  without  pay  suspend  any  policeman  until  the 
succeeding  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  at 
which  time  Council  shall  discharge  or  reinstate 
such  policemen. 

5.  That  the  Borough  policemen,  residing  in  the 
Borough  may  at  the  same  time  hold  and  exercise 
the  office  of  constable  in  any  ward  of  the  Borough 
and  may  demand  and  receive  all  costs,  fees  and 
amoluments  pertaining  to  such  office  of  consta¬ 
ble. 

6.  That  Council  be  hereby  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  upon  request  of  any  corporation  or  private 
citizen,  as  many  special  policemen  for  the  use 
and  protection  of  said  corporation,  or  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  person  of  citizens  as  they  may  think  the 
necessities  of  the  case  require  and  such  person  or 
persons  appointed  by  them  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  authorities  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  the  protection  of  property  as  are 
invested  in  the  regular  police.  Provided,  that  said 
special  policemen  shall  be  paid  for  their  service 
by  the  corporation  or  individual  asking  for  their 
appointment  and  that  all  such  appointments 
shall  be  reasonable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief 
Burgess,  and  that  the  person  or  persons  so  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  wear  a  distinction  mark  or  badge 
while  on  duty. 


7.  That  the  Chief  of  Police  shall  be  paid  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $110  per  month  as  full  compensation  for 
all  official  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  the 
Borough. 

8.  That  each  patrolman  shall  be  paid  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $100  per  month  as  full  compensation  for 
all  official  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  the 
Borough. 

9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Borough 
policeman  to  charge  or  accept  any  fee  or  other 
compensation  in  addition  to  his  salary  for  any 
service  performed  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  policeman,  except  public  rewards  and 
legal  mileage  for  traveling  expenses. 

10.  That  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  is 
hereby  empowered  to  institute,  erect  and  operate 
a  public  patrol  system  which  shall  be  under  their 
management  and  supervision  and  to  this  end 
they  are  empowered  to  procure  one  patrol  auto¬ 
mobile  to  be  kept  and  maintained  at  the  Bor¬ 
ough’s  expense  and  that  they  shall  designate  and 
appoint  certain  policemen  to  operate  same. 

11.  All  or  any  Ordinance,  or  regulation,  con¬ 
flicting  with  the  provision  of  this  Ordinance,  is 
hereby  repealed  and  rescinded. 

Approved  this  12th  day  of  June,  A.D.  1923. 

S.  S.  MANN, 

Chief  Burgess 

At  the  time  this  Ordinance  was  instituted, 
Harry  Hartman  was  the  Chief  of  Police,  as  he  had 
succeeded  Sam  Campbell  in  the  early  1920’s.  On 
April  4,  1923,  Harry  Hartman  became  the  first 
Policeman  to  be  shot  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  at 
4:00  P.M.  on  that  same  afternoon  died  of  wounds 
sustained  while  serving  commitment  papers  on 
Victor  Arms,  a  demented  youth  who  was  to  be 
taken  to  an  asylum  that  day.  At  this  time,  police¬ 
men  went  about  their  duties  unarmed  and  this 
can  partly  be  attributed  to  why  Chief  Hartman 
died  that  day. 

Chief  Hartman  was  succeeded  by  Assistant 
Ralph  G.  Stewart.  At  this  time,  after  the  death  of 
Chief  Hartman,  there  was  only  one  other  patrol¬ 
man,  who  was  William  Kilp.  On  June  14,  1923, 
another  patrolman  was  hired  by  the  name  of 
Jacob  Buck.  Jacob  served  as  Chief  of  Police  in  the 
late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s,  and  in  these  years 
was  Chief  for  a  total  of  three  and  a  half  years. 
After  his  stint  as  Chief  he  returned  to  the  rank  of 
patrolman  and  before  his  retirement  in  1950,  he 
covered  the  parking  meter  beat. 

On  February  15,  1946,  the  Borough  enacted  a 
new  Ordinance  which  allowed  for  an  unlimited 
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number  of  partolmen  and  one  Chief  of  Police 
and  allowed  the  Public  Safety  Committee  to  ap¬ 
point  patrolmen  as  they  saw  fit.  It  also  allowed 
higher  pay  rates  and  vacations. 

On  August  1,  1964,  several  members  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Mayor 
met  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  a  School 
Crossing  Patrol  and  on  September  23,  1965,  this 
became  a  reality  with  Mrs.  Dana  Englert,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Preston,  and  Mrs.  June  Cover,  being  as¬ 
signed  to  three  separate  corners  in  the  Borough 
to  protect  young  school  children  going  to  and 
fi'om  school. 

From  1963,  the  department  was  run  by  Chief 
Gardiner  T.  Bink  and  has  grown  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  five  patrolmen  to  a  department  of  11 
patrolmen  and  a  Chief.  The  department  has  seen 
many  changes  over  the  years,  going  from  foot 
patrolmen  to  a  three-car  department  and  many 
new  additions  to  our  vast  array  of  equipment. 
Chief  Bink  retired  on  August  1,  1977,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Acting  Chief  Frank  C.  Newcomer. 

The  department  consists  of  the  following 


members: 

Frank  C.  Newcomer 

Acting  Chief 

C.  J.  Smith 

Sergeant 

Earl  B.  Kinard 

Patrolman 

Harold  N.  Colin 

Patrolman 

Lee  V.  Griffith 

Patrolman 

Joseph  F.  Greenya 

Patrolman 

James  D.  Bourne 

Patrolman 

Randy  L.  Herman 

Patrolman 

William  L.  Meyers,  Jr. 

Patrolman 

Thomas  G.  Ziegler 

Patrolman 

Stephen  L.  Sherk 

Patrolman 

As  of  this  time,  the  vacancy  of  retired  Chief 
Bink  has  not  been  permanently  filled. 

The  department,  in  addition  to  the  above  Offi¬ 
cers,  also  employs  six  part-time  officers  and  four 
Crossing  Guards. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Columbia  has  an  active  and  self-sustaining 
Senior  Citizens’  group,  planning  their  own  pro¬ 
grams,  trips  and  other  activities.  They  also  serve 
faithfully  on  the  town’s  Meals-on-Wheels  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  support  the  Columbia  Playground  in 
fund  raising,  and  enjoy  socializing  with  one 
another. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  in  November  of  1874, 
a  need  was  felt  in  the  community  and  an  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  “Ancient  Citizens  of  Columbia” 
was  formed.  Unlike  the  present  group,  the  “An¬ 


cient  Citizens”  was  composed  of  only  males.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old  history,  the  “Ancient  Citizens” 
Drganized  to  “cherish  social  interests  and  friendly 
relations”.  Membership  requirement  was  a  res¬ 
idence  of  50  years. 

MEALS-ON-WHEELS 

In  the  late  1960’s  and  early  1970’s,  a  Meals-on- 
Wheels  program  was  activated  in  Columbia,  It 
was  formed  to  provide  one  hot  meal  a  day  for  five 
days  a  week,  plus  a  lunch  for  a  second  meal,  for 
those  persons  who  were  home-bound  because  of 
age  or  illness.  The  program  became  quite  popular 
as  volunteers  provided  transportation  to  convey 
the  meals  to  the  subscribers  in  disposable  con¬ 
tainers.  Initial  cost  was  $9  a  week  when  the  sub¬ 
scriber  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  service.  Other 
payment  arrangements  were  made  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Bernheisel,  assisted 
by  Howard  Hanlon,  launched  the  program. 

JUNK  OPERATION 

Three  generations  of  the  Rochow  family  carried 
on  a  thriving  junk  business  in  the  community  for 
many  years.  The  enterprise  was  begun  by  William 
Rochow,  continued  by  his  son,  then  his  grandson, 
Walter  Rochow.  It  is  closely  associated  with  the 
historic  interest  in  the  community. 

The  first  quarters  of  the  business  were  located 
in  a  building  on  North  Fifth  Street  between  Lo¬ 
cust  and  Walnut.  Built  in  1865,  the  building,  the 
only  one  in  the  block,  was  outside  the  borough 
limits  and  was  built  for  a  carriage  works,  then 
served  as  the  home  of  a  shoe  blacking  manufac¬ 
turer.  In  1874,  William  Rochow  acquired  it  for 
his  junk  business.  He  abandoned  the  North  Fifth 
Street  building  when  he  acquired  three  historic 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Locust  Street 
which  stood  on  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the 
large  stable  belonging  to  the  Old  Ferry  House, 
which  stood  across  the  street  on  the  north  side  of 
Locust  Street. 

The  stable  was  built  in  1730  and  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1775.  The  land  and  subsequent  build¬ 
ings  were  successively  owned  by  Alexander  Scott, 
Esq.,  then  by  Col.  Jacob  Strickler  and  by  Capt. 
Joseph  Poole.  In  1806  John  Haldeman  purchased 
the  property.  He  conducted  a  store  in  two  build¬ 
ings  and  erected  four  large  brick  buildings. 

John  Haldeman’s  son,  Peter,  succeeded  him  in 
the  store.  Peter’s  two  sons,  George  W.  and  B.  F. 
Haldeman,  succeeded  him  and  continued  the 
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business  in  this  location  until  1886  when  they 
moved  their  merchandising  center  up  into  the 
next  block  on  Locust  Street. 

The  Rochow  junk  operation  was  carried  on  for 
many  years  until  Walter  Rochow  retired.  Walter’s 
brother,  Charles,  was  also  associated  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  business. 

The  Rochow  enterprise  was  sold  to  Gordon 
Waste  Company,  Inc.,  in  the  mid  1950’s. 

The  plot  of  ground  on  North  Fifth  Street  where 
the  Rochow  family  junk  business  was  born,  later 
became  a  parking  lot  for  the  Salome  United 
Methodist  Church. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

About  1814  a  market  house  was  erected  at 
Third  and  Locust  Streets.  It  ran  parallel  with 
Third  Street.  The  southern  end  of  the  market  was 
divided  into  two  sections.  One  section  served  as  a 
market  house,  the  other  side,  which  was  plas¬ 
tered,  was  used  as  a  town  hall  and  school  room. 
It  was  built  by  Calvin  Cooper  at  a  cost  of  $650. 

By  an  ordinance  introduced  by  Robert  Crane 
on  April  17,  and  adopted  June  19,  1868,  by  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  new  market  house  was  authorized.  Plans 
were  presented  (the  floor  plan  of  Mr.  Sloan  and 
the  front  plan  of  Mr.  Hobbs)  and  adopted.  The 
committee  was  Robert  Crane,  W.  W.  Upp,  S.  S. 
Detwiler,  David  Muller,  and  Alexander  Craig.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  Michael  Liphart  on 
August  1,  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  Changes  in 
the  plan  increased  the  cost  to  $19,656.77.  It  was 
completed  September  17,  1869.  The  market  house 
was  80  feet  wide,  118  feet  long,  had  180  stalls  in¬ 
side  and  37  under  a  roof  outside. 

In  the  mid  1940’s  some  changes  were  made  and 
a  comfort  station  was  installed  in  the  north  end 
of  the  building. 

TOWN  HALL 

In  May,  1828,  ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
town  hall  at  the  end  of  the  market  house  and 
fronting  Locust  Street.  A  2-story  brick  building 
was  erected,  completed  in  November,  1829.  A  bell, 
weighing  315  pounds,  hung  in  the  steeple,  and 
by  a  fund  raising  campaign,  a  town  clock  was 
purchased  and  put  in  the  steeple.  The  clock  cost 
$700.  Entire  cost  of  the  hall,  which  measured  30 
feet  on  Locust  Street  and  40  feet  deep  on  Third 
Street,  was  $2,731. 

A  “lock-up”,  constructed  of  oak  planks  set  up¬ 
right,  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  market 
house  lot.  It  was  used  to  confine  lawbreakers 


temporarily.  It  was  torn  down  in  1836  and  the 
basement  under  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town 
hall  was  fitted  for  a  “lock-up”. 

Spirited  citizens  saw  the  necessity  for  a  larger 
and  more  imposing  town  hall  because  of  the 
town’s  rapid  growth.  Citizens  generally  opposed 
it,  objecting  to  a  new  borough  debt.  Ways  and 
means  to  raise  the  needed  funds  became  an  issue 
which  was  settled  when  an  Act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  giving  borough  officers  authority  to  bor¬ 
row  money.  Bonds  were  issued,  sufficient  funds 
were  secured  and  work  for  a  new  town  hall  com¬ 
menced.  Michael  Liphart  was  the  contractor.  The 
old  town  hall  was  razed  and  ground  was  broken 
for  a  new  one  to  measure  75  feet  in  front,  100 
feet  in  depth,  to  include  one  of  the  finest  opera 
houses  in  the  state.  Several  fine  store  rooms  were 
constructed  along  Locust  Street,  on  the  first  floor 
level.  The  opera  house  (with  a  seating  capacity 
in  excess  of  1,000),  a  council  room  and  borough 
regulator’s  office  were  located  on  the  second  floor. 
A  tower  and  belfry  was  erected  on  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  hall  was  completed  in  1872. 

A  new  market  house  was  built  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town  hall  in  1874.  It  measured  80  x  100 
feet.  A  basement  under  the  front  end  was  used 
to  confine  prisoners.  These  buildings  cost  $100,- 
000. 

A  Pound  House  was  built  in  1814.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  confine  swine  running  at  large  in  the 
streets.  It  caused  annoyance  to  farmers  and  often 
friction  between  neighbors. 

Sometimes  lively  boys  would  lower  the  bars  or 
open  the  gate,  permitting  the  hogs  to  run  loose. 
The  constable  would  take  them  up,  put  them  in 
the  pound  house,  and  their  owners  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  fine,  with  costs  imposed  to  recover 
their  animals. 

Jacob  Strickler,  William  Wright  and  others 
sometimes  came  and  forced  open  the  Pound 
House  to  get  their  swine.  The  Town  House  was 
sometimes  used  to  confine  prisoners  temporarily 
if  the  “lock-up”  was  filled.  It  acquired  the  name 
of  “hog  house”  and  was  torn  down  in  1832  and  a 
“lock-up”  was  made  in  the  cellar  of  Town  Hall. 

On  February  19  (Ash  Wednesday),  1947,  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  pride,  her  magnificent  Town  Hall,  was 
destroyed  by  flames.  Many  tears  were  shed  as  this 
community  center  of  the  town,  tower  with  its 
weather  vane,  bell  and  town  clock,  bowed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  flames.  It  was  a  landmark  that 
every  citizen  knew  and  loved.  Many  famous  thes- 
pians  trod  the  boards  of  the  Opera  House,  the 
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OLD  TOWN  HALL. 
Locust  and  Third  Streets. 


theatre  with  superb  acoustics.  Many  local  thes- 
pians  and  musicians  delighted  audiences  from 
the  commodious  stage  —  the  finest  in  the  area. 
Vocalists,  symphony  orchestras,  graduates,  all 
graced  the  stage  for  admiring  and  appreciative 
audiences.  The  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Louis  Vyner,  director,  was  scheduled  for  a  con¬ 
cert  on  February  20.  The  orchestra’s  music  was 
lost  in  the  flames. 

A  new  one-story  structure  has  been  con¬ 
structed.  It  provides  space  for  several  retail 
stores,  a  police  station,  borough  sewer  offices,  a 
lock-up  and  a  council  chamber.  A  striking  town 
clock  tops  the  structure.  However,  the  beloved, 
old  opera  house  is  still  mourned. 

WILSON  BUILDING 

The  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Locust 
Streets  has  been  a  center  of  activity  since  the 
first  house,  a  log  structure,  was  erected  there  in 
1789. 

A  general  store  was  conducted  in  the  basement 
by  David  Brown.  Dr.  John  Houston  lived  in  the 
house  until  his  death  in  1809.  At  one  time  A.  S. 


Moderwell,  Postmaster  in  Columbia,  lived  in  the 
house  and  in  1850  the  property  was  purchased  by 
Hiram  Wilson,  who  opened  a  hardware  and  tin¬ 
ning  business  in  the  basement.  He  occupied  the 
house  as  a  residence.  The  building  was  razed  in 
1874  and  a  3-story  building  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  A  fourth  story  was  added  to  the  building 
in  1907  for  the  Folmer  Clogg  Company,  who  used 
the  fourth  floor  as  an  umbrella  factory.  The 
building  has  since  been  used  as  a  manufacturing 
plant  for  pretzels,  potato  chips  and  as  a  silk  mill. 
It  later  was  purchased  by  L.  R.  Zifferer.  It  became 
the  property  of  his  Estate  and  was  later  sold. 

The  original  log  house  had  a  porch  running 
across  the  front.  The  ground  along  that  side  of 
Locust  Street  was  7  feet  above  the  present  level 
and  many  wooden  steps  led  up  to  the  porch.  Un¬ 
der  the  porch  or  balcony  was  the  entrance  to  the 
basement,  which  was  used  as  a  storeroom. 

BANKS 

The  first  organization  that  served  as  a  bank, 
the  Columbia  Bridge  Co.,  was  chartered  on  De¬ 
cember  23,  1811.  Later,  because  of  State  laws  con¬ 
cerning  extending  loans  with  depositors’  funds, 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Columbia  Bank  and 
Bridge  Co.  Later  it  became  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Second  and  Locust  Streets. 

In  1864  the  Columbia  National  Bank  was  char¬ 
tered,  located  at  227  Locust  Street  —  in  1923  it 
was  moved  to  Fourth  and  Locust  Streets  —  Hugh 
M.  North  was  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  until  1928,  James  W.  Staman  followed.  1961 
Walter  W.  Lucas  and  in  1966  John  F.  Hinkle,  Sr. 
In  1973-74  it  became  the  Dauphin  Deposit  Trust 
Co.,  Sylvester  J.  Welsh,  vice  president. 

The  Central  National  Bank,  chartered  in  1888, 
was  located  at  325  Locust  Street.  C.  F.  Markle 
was  president  of  the  Central  National  Bank  in 
1926.  Roy  K.  Garber  took  over  that  position  in 
1928,  then  in  1947  John  J.  Dietrich  became  pres¬ 
ident.  This  bank  then  merged  with  the  National 
Central  and  Gary  Peters  became  manager. 

In  1899  the  Columbia  Trust  Company  was 
chartered  at  4th  &  Locust  Streets.  John  Wester- 
man  was  president  of  the  Trust  Co.,  followed  by 
D.  L.  Glatfelter.  In  1940  George  A.  Shillow  be¬ 
came  president,  1945  Philip  H.  Glatfelter,  1963 
Dr.  L.  O.  Loechel  the  last  president  of  the  Trust 
Company  R.  Clark  McCachren.  In  1967  they 
merged  with  the  American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
Reading,  with  Philip  H.  Glatfelter,  II,  serving  as 
vice  president. 
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In  1897  The  Home  Building  &  Loan  Association 
of  Columbia  was  chartered.  It  was  dissolved 
about  1967  and  funds  were  turned  over  to  the 
subscribers. 

In  1925  the  Central  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  received  its  charter. 

The  Wrightsville  Savings  &  Loan  Company, 
now  known  as  Colonial  Savings  and  Loan  Com¬ 
pany,  opened  in  Columbia  in  1963. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Columbia  has  been  privileged  to  have  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  since  1928.  It  was  chartered 
that  year  on  July  28,  by  a  group  of  business  men. 
In  1957  the  body  was  reorganized  and  a  success¬ 
ful  membership  drive  was  conducted.  Paul  V. 
Snyder  was  president  at  the  time  of  the  reorgan¬ 
ization.  In  1960  a  scrap  book  of  the  Chamber’s 
activities  was  compiled  by  A.  W.  Droege,  Norman 
Hartman  and  Theodore  Miller.  This  committee 
of  three,  named  by  the  President,  Chester  Kline, 
submitted  to  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
Scrap  Book  of  the  Columbia  Chamber’s  Commu¬ 
nity  Development.  The  book  received  an  award  of 
$1,000,  signifying  commendation  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  project.  The  $1,000  was  divided  into  three 
parts  with  the  Columbia  Hospital,  The  Planning- 
Commission  and  the  Playground  Association 
sharing  in  the  award. 

In  1961,  Thomas  R.  Frye,  then  President,  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  a  Freedom  Foundation 
Award  to  Miss  Mary  Groff,  English  Teacher,  at 
the  High  School. 

In  1962,  A.  W.  Droege,  President,  sparked  a 
movement  to  mark  Columbia’s  Centennial  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1963  the  entire  town 
participated  and  a  Civil  War  drama,  “The  Drum¬ 
mer  Boy  of  Shiloh”,  was  presented  by  local 
thespians.  Paul  C.  Rodenhauser  directed  the  pro¬ 
duction.  The  drama  was  presented  for  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  performances  to  a  standing  room  only 
audience,  in  the  Columbia  High  School  audito¬ 
rium.  Proceeds  from  the  production  were  given 
to  the  Columbia  Cultural  and  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Chamber  worked  diligently  and  success¬ 
fully  to  atract  new  industries  to  the  community 
and  continues  in  its  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community. 

William  Brazina,  President  in  1973,  served  as 
general  chairman  for  the  Columbia  Share  in  the 
nation’s  Bi-Centennial  observance. 

Education,  tourism,  brochures  of  Columbia’s 


greater  potential,  welfare  of  the  town’s  youth, 
business,  industry,  transportation,  all  come  un¬ 
der  the  scrutiny  and  study  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Coumbia  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  the  parent  organization.  This 
Association,  active  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
century,  operated  under  that  name  until  October 
11,  1920,  when  it  decided  to  change  the  name  to 
the  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  William  H. 
Lucas  became  the  first  president  of  the  C.  of  C. 
and  A.  L.  Campbell,  who  served  as  secretary  of 
the  parent  association,  became  the  secretary  of 
the  C.  of  C.  with  offices  in  the  Bucher  Building 
at  403  Locust  Street.  The  organization  was  char¬ 
tered  July  7,  1928. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 

Columbia  was  honored  on  October  17,  1848, 
when  a  successful  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
addressed  Columbians  from  the  balcony  of  a 
brick  home  on  South  Second  Street,  just  east  of 
Alley  J. 

Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  (Old  Rough  and  Ready), 
a  Whig  candidate,  was  escorted  to  the  home  by  a 
committee  of  the  Whig  party  from  the  railroad 
station. 

Taylor  was  elected  the  12th  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1848;  inaugurated  in  1849  and 
in  July  of  1850  he  died  —  a  victim  of  typhus. 

The  home  from  which  he  addressed  the  pop¬ 
ulace  was  built  in  1805  by  James  Cresson  with 
Israel  as  contractor.  Upon  Cresson’s  death  in 
1841  it  was  purchased  by  Peter  Haldeman.  The 
Haldeman  family  resided  in  the  home  until  1853, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Joshua  Vaughn.  After 
Vaughn’s  death,  his  widow  and  daughter  resided 
there  until  the  1880’s  when  it  was  sold  to  Jack  W. 
Stauffer.  Stauffer  razed  the  home  and  built  four 
homes  on  the  site. 

SPORTS 

BASEBALL 

As  long  as  the  small  fry  could  toss  a  ball  there 
was  some  type  of  baseball  played  in  Columbia. 
C.N.S.  teams  1886,  ’87,  ’89,  ’91.  However,  it  was 
not  until  the  1890’s  that  baseball  came  into  full 
bloom  as  an  amateur,  semi-pro  and  professional 
sport  here.  One  of  the  first  outstanding  teams 
here  was  that  which  played  on  the  East  End 
Diamond  in  the  early  days  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Columbia  was  one  of  the  first  places  ever  to 
award  a  prize  to  their  favorite  players,  when 
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JIMMY  SHECKARD  DAYS  were  observed. 
‘Jimmy’  was  showered  with  gifts  by  Columbia 
fans. 

Betwen  1900  and  1904  the  Columbia  Athletic 
Association  was  represented  by  a  team  comprised 
of  Frank  Wormley,  John  Lockard,  Raymond 
Fisher,  Ed.  Hilliar,  Ben  Potts,  Walter  Shana- 
brook,  Ed.  Kline,  John  Cremer,  Eli  Lockard,  and 
John  Hable.  Abe  Schlossman  was  the  manager. 

The  Keeley  Stove  Company  was  represented  by 
a  team  before  1900. 

The  Columbia  Athletic  Association  came  into 
existence  in  the  spring  of  1908,  and  promoted 
teams  in  1908,  1909  and  1910.  The  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization  were  Frank  G.  Paine, 
who  served  as  president,  John  R.  Bucher,  C.  Wes¬ 
ley  Wilson,  Martin  Clepper,  William  D’Miller, 
William  Bucher,  Sr.,  Edward  F.  Keesey,  Harry  C. 
Ceamer  and  Guy  Ferguson.  Joseph  Houck,  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  business  man,  took  over  the  Columbia 
Athletic  Association  in  1911. 

A  PRRYMCA  team  managed  by  Joe  Gemmill 
represented  Columbia  in  1913  and  1914.  They 
played  at  Reservoir  Park.  The  Columbia  Water 
Company  Reservoir  was  located  at  Cherry  and 
Sixth  Streets,  opposite  Mt.  Bethel  Cemetery.  It 
was  abandoned  as  a  reservoir  in  1907.  The  site 
later  became  known  as  Janson  Park,  to  become 
an  athletic  field  and  playground..  The  roster  in¬ 
cluded  Frank  Landis,  Sam  Warfel,  John  Lockard, 
Bob  Dunbar,  Lew  Mendenhall,  Brogie  Freeland, 
Billie  Beck,  Walt  Shanabrook,  Bill  Freeland,  Hen 
Rettew,  Leo  Heckinger. 

Another  outstanding  team  in  Columbia  base¬ 
ball  history  was  the  one  sponsored  by  the  Moose, 
known  as  the  Columbia  Moose,  played  in  1921. 
Three  of  its  members,  Les  Bell,  Frankhouse  and 
“Ditty”  Cocklin,  advanced  to  the  major  leagues. 

In  1922  and  1923  Columbia  was  represented  in 
the  sport  by  the  Columbia  A.C.  Eph  Morton  was 
the  president  of  the  organization  and  lined  up 
the  players. 

The  Columbia  Owls  sponsored  a  team  in  1924. 

John  Klinger  promoted  the  Columbia  Athletics 
in  1925  and  1926. 

A  church  team  was  formed  in  1928  —  repre¬ 
senting  8  churches. 

The  Union  A.C.  organized  in  1928,  also,  with 
Lew  Mendenhall  as  coach.  They  existed  two  years. 

The  Liberty  A.C.  had  probably  the  best  “kid” 
team  ever  to  play  in  Columbia.  The  boys  were 
about  13  years  old  when  organized  and  the  team 
played  from  1914  to  1924. 


The  Victory  A.C.  played  in  the  Locust  Street 
Park  in  1922,  ’23  and  ’24. 

In  1937  the  Columbia  Athletic  Association  re¬ 
organized  with  Eph  Morton  and  Frank  Kasel 
spearheading  the  club  which  played  during  1936 
and  ’37.  In  1936  they  were  runners-up  in  the 
Lancaster  City-County  League  and  won  the 
crown  in  1937.  Approximately  30  men  were  on 
the  roster. 

In  all  the  above  games  the  names  of  Elvin  ‘Red’ 
Shanabrook  was  mentioned  as  a  very  active 
player,  also  ‘Bo’  Reehl,  Harry  W.  Smoker  and 
‘Nook’  Shive. 

Horace  Menchey  sponsored  the  Dodgers  in 
1943. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  was  the  original 
Black  Sox,  which  played  through  1911-12  and 
1913.  It  was  one  of  the  fastest  Negro  teams  in  the 
area.  Among  its  players  were:  Malson,  Johnson, 
Felton  Burke,  S.  Briggs,  Charles  Burke,  C.  Bes- 
sick,  H.  Makle,  A.  Weeters  and  B.  Sweeney. 

CBAA  (Columbia  Boys’  Athletic  Association) 
was  organized  in  1949  and  is  still  in  existence. 
Boys  from  the  age  of  8  to  13  participate. 

TENNIS 

The  Columbia  Tennis  Club  was  formed  in  1924 
— matches  were  played  at  three  courts  at  10th  & 
Chestnut  Sts.  Later  the  S.  S.  Grist  tournaments 
were  conducted  and  are  still  held  yearly  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  S.  S.  Crist. 

OLYMPICS 

Columbia  had  two  sons  who  entered  the  Olym¬ 
pic  tournaments.  They  were:  Arthur  Studenroth 
in  1924  (he  was  the  first  American  to  finish  in 
the  marathon) ;  and  Samuel  Bigler,  Columbia, 
who  atended  the  Olympics  in  1976  as  a  weight 
lifting  champion  and  received  a  medal  for  same. 
The  Olympics  were  held  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

FISHING 

Shad  Fisheries:  Shad  fishing  was  an  important 
industry  here  until  1910  when  construction  of 
the  first  power  dam  in  the  river  at  Holtwood 
blocked  their  spawning  run  upstream. 

Eels:  Catching  eels  also  was  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  local  fishermen. 

There  are  hopeful  fishermen  on  the  river  each 
year  for  bass  and  catfish. 

BOXING 

Prize  fighting  flourished  as  a  sport  here  early 
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in  the  present  century  and  Charley  Collins  was 
the  most  outstanding  pugilist  ever  developed 
here.  Another  boxer  of  note  was  Tommy  Donnan. 
Also  Jackie  Wolpert  and  Herman  Brown,  who 
carried  on  the  boxing  tradition. 

CROQUET 

Players  used  two  courts,  one  at  Eighth  &  Lo¬ 
cust  Sts.,  and  the  other  in  Purple’s  Lane.  Teams 
played  at  both  places  in  league  competition. 

BASKETBALL 

Basketball  was  begun  here  shortly  after  the 
game  was  invented  in  the  late  1890’s.  The  Gram¬ 
mar  school  and  High  school  students  played  in 
the  1900’s  before  it  was  added  to  the  school 
program. 

Leagues  formed  by  churches  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  kept  the  sport  prominent  in  local  athletic 
circles  through  the  ’20’s,  ’30’s  and  ’40’s.  High 
school  teams  in  the  early  ’20’s  were  outstanding. 
In  1958  the  local  high  school  basketball  team,  un¬ 
der  the  regime  of  Elmer  Kreiser,  reached  the 
state  championship. 

Columbia  Boys’  Athletic  Association  midget- 
midget  basketball  program  got  under  way  at  this 
time. 

TRACK 

Track  became  a  prominent  sport  in  Columbia, 
and  the  high  school  developed  some  outstanding 
teams  in  1915,  1916  and  1917.  Columbia  High 
School  track  teams  are  very  prominent  in  the 
County  League. 

WEIGHT  LIFTING 

Charles  Debus,  Jr.,  in  1942,  was  the  winner  of 
the  National  Bent  Press  Heavyweight  Contest. 
He  was  awarded  the  medal  for  first  place.  Debus 
pressed  235  pounds  with  his  right  arm.  In  1941 
he  weighed  in  at  182  pounds.  It  was  the  fourth 
annual  held  at  Union  Auditorium  in  New  York 
City. 

FOOTBALL 

The  famous  Olympics  of  the  1890’s  brought 
Columbia  football  fame  in  the  entire  section  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  From  its  organization 
in  1894  until  it  disbanded  in  1897,  it  was  one  of 
the  strongest  football  teams  in  the  east.  The  team 
went  undefeated  in  its  1897  season.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Alfred  Meyers,  Martin  N.  Clepper,  Wil¬ 
liam  Fendrich,  Albert  Rochow,  Joseph  Kava- 


naugh,  Bert  Fitzgerald,  Edward  Edwards,  Bill 
Miller,  Mifford  Gilman,  Charles  Hollinger,  Walter 
Sourbeer,  Howard  Brugh,  Cleon  N.  Berntheizel, 
Harry  Johnson,  Bert  Kline. 

The  1894  Olympics  had  on  its  roster  these  Co¬ 
lumbia  players:  Lionel  Bowers,  John  Collier, 
Lewis  Deeg,  Oscar  Barefoot,  John  Clark,  Blain 
Clepper  and  William  Zeamer.  General  E.  C. 
Shannon  managed  the  1895  team.  The  team  was 
captained  by  Walter  Sourbeer. 

The  game  in  those  days  was  a  rugged  one.  The 
forward  pass  had  not  come  into  existence  and  the 
bulk  of  the  plays  were  directed  through  the  line. 
This  generally  ended  with  the  ball  carrier  wind¬ 
ing  up  under  a  heap  of  21  players.  The  game  was 
played  in  halves  of  30  minutes  each  instead  of  in 
quarters  of  15  minutes,  a  system  later  adopted. 
The  squads  were  generally  small  and  substitu¬ 
tions  were  rare.  In  those  days  an  injured  player 
was  given  two  minutes  to  recover,  if  he  didn’t  he 
couldn’t  return  later. 

Touchdowns  conuted  four  and  the  kick  after 
the  touchdown  two.  Players  wore  home-made 
uniforms  of  canvas  pants  with  little  or  no  pad¬ 
ding,  an  upper  jersey  topped  by  a  laced  canvas 
vest-like  jacket.  Despite  the  lack  of  protection 
and  the  hard  type  of  play,  the  game  was  played 
without  many  recorded  serious  injuries.  Many  of 
the  games,  because  of  their  rough  nature,  wound 
up  in  a  free-for-all  fight  involving  both  teams 
and  spectators. 

The  trips  were  made  in  handsome  tally-ho.  The 
games  were  played  on  Driver’s  Park,  the  uptown 
race  track,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  as  many 
as  5,000  spectators  to  be  on  hand. 

Amateur  and  semi-professional  teams  to  play 
in  Columbia  early  in  1900  were  the  Spaulding 
A.C.,  which  played  at  the  Old  Country  Club  from 
about  1905  to  1907,  and  the  Columbia  A. A.  which 
played  at  the  same  period. 

Players  with  the  Spaulding  Club:  Phil  Eckert, 
Howard  Downs,  Harry  Glosser,  Tug  Jackson, 
Lloyd  Schrack,  Bob  Corrigan,  Arthur  Albright, 
Christ  Eckert,  Charley  Smith,  Calvin  Hasslebach, 
Albert  Roye,  Josh  Martin  and  Charley  Eckert. 

Players  with  the  Columbia  A. A.:  Charles  Mil- 
tenberger,  Harry  Poff,  Roy  Hamaker,  Harry 
Sides,  Jackie  Cremer,  Frank  Wormley,  Walt 
Shanabrook,  Adam  Smith,  Eli  Lochard,  Bill 
Kitch,  John  Hable  and  Danny  Kitch.  They 
played  their  games  in  Locust  Street  Park  or  on 
the  east  end  field.  Both  were  outstanding  teams 
but  neither  gained  prominence  as  their  rivals 
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were  teams  from  Lancaster.  The  touchdown  then 
counted  five  and  the  point  after  was  reduced 
total  point.  There  were  other  teams  at  this  time 
but  they  left  no  history. 

The  American  Legion  eleven  played  here  in 
the  1920’s.  Coached  by  John  Berger,  a  Lebanon 
Valley  College  star.  Players  were:  Berger,  Charles 
Maxton,  George  Eckert,  Cleon  Broome,  Wallace 
Goodwin,  John  Gundel,  Clifford  Shierley,  Joe 
Lynch,  Cleon  Snyder,  Jimmy  Gladfelter,  Bricky 
Hamaker,  Cleon  Musser,  Bill  Sample,  ‘Sis’  Kauff¬ 
man,  Lew  Marley,  George  Studenroth,  Bud  Sny¬ 
der,  Frank  Smedley,  Eugene  McManus,  and  a 
host  of  others.  They  went  undefeated  one  season. 

Between  1926  and  1937  numerous  amateur  and 
semi-pro  teams  were  organized  and  played  here, 
including  the  Shawnee  Indians,  Amity  Club, 
Ninth  Street  Terrors,  Yellow  Jackets,  Blue 
Eagles.  The  intense  rivalry  that  existed  between 
the  Shawnee  and  Amity  Club  teams  is  still  talked 
about  when  sportsmen  get  together. 

Members  of  the  Shawnee  Club  were:  McManus, 
Bill  Mable,  Gardy  Mummaw,  Bill  Bongart,  Frank 
Smedley,  Ken  Broome,  Pete  Shortlidge,  Les 
Shortlidge,  Hagan,  Brown,  Tiny  Wolpert,  Martin, 
Harley  Lilley,  Richards,  Barr,  Stew  Klinedinst, 
Adam  Rodenhauser,  Preston,  Paul  Wright,  Mick 
McMillen,  Ed.  Kraft,  McCachren,  Dave  Smaling, 
Christ  Seitz,  Sample,  Gray,  Fleckenstein,  Myers, 
Gerfin,  Walters  and  Richardson. 

The  Amity  Club,  which  sprang  from  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Tigers,  was  coached  by  “Red”  Ander¬ 
son  of  Lancaster.  Players  were:  Kirchoff,  Fink, 
Fry,  Hemming,  Zinkand,  McMillan,  Dickey, 
Bingham,  Fritz,  Wagner,  Sol  Zeamer,  Keller,  Bob 
Guiles,  Schleif,  Collins,  Gilbert,  Reese,  Walker, 
Carlin,  Gregg,  Bo  Reehl,  Greer,  Woody  Zeamer, 
Reisinger,  Stanton,  Dorsey,  Dussinger,  E.  Reese, 
Hanlen,  R.  Kauffman,  C.  Kauffman,  Wilson, 
Barley,  Schinzing,  Fischer,  Williams,  Walker, 
Spiese  Guiles,  Alex  Stone  and  others. 

Columbia’s  first  team  of  purely  professional 
status  was  the  Columbia  Elks  of  1931  and  1932. 
Sammy  Angle  and  Ted  Kain  were  the  coaches. 

Columbia’s  only  amateur  county  champion¬ 
ship  was  brought  here  in  1935  by  the  Yellow 
Jackets,  Columbia’s  entry  in  the  county  amateur 
football  league.  The  team  was  unbeaten  that  year 
but  tied  once.  Pete  Shortlidge,  a  former  Elks 
player,  was  the  team’s  player-coach.  Dave  Ha¬ 
maker  was  the  manager. 

The  Mohawks  team  stemmed  from  the  Ninth 
Street  Terrors  who  played  on  a  field  at  Ninth 


Street  and  Park  Avenue.  Organized  in  1929  — 
Hiram  Diffenderfer  was  coach  of  both  teams  and 
the  club  as  the  Terrors  was  sponsored  by  Nick 
Eves  and  as  the  Mohawks  by  Gussie  Wise  and 
Charles  Courtney. 

Players  on  the  Terrors  and  Mohawks  squads 
included:  Ed.  Kasel,  Charley  Weaver,  John  Gil¬ 
bert,  Pat  Bard,  Ralph  Bongart,  Fritz  Meisinger, 
Hen  Weisser,  Art  Ford,  W.  Zeamer,  “Cicer”  Col¬ 
lins,  Oliver  Basher,  Hartman,  Sam  Murr,  Gus 
Weis,  Ed.  Reese,  Copeland,  Snitz  Fraelich,  Blink 
Aston,  Lease,  Hinkle,  Gerfin,  Hauser,  Warner, 
Maxenberger,  Wehner,  Mick  McMillan,  Bren 
Shultz,  Fog  Shultz,  Bill  Benedict,  Chub  Stetter, 
Jim  Stein,  Peter  Fable,  Abel,  O’Brien,  Lew  Vera, 
Bob  Brooks,  Sol  Zeamer,  A.  Shirley,  Buffington, 
Knupp,  Paterson,  Joe  McClair,  Richards,  Hob 
Johns,  George  Smoker,  Bob  Guiles,  Ken  O’Reilly, 
Pie  Cranford,  Bo  Reehl,  V.  Kise,  Sox  Bachman, 
Lew  Mendenhall,  Ike  Kiscaden,  Sam  Miller,  Stew 
Deascenti,  Getz,  Peter  Shortlidge,  Billy  Beck 
and  Newcomer.  Many  of  them  were  former  high 
school  players. 

In  1926  Columbia  High  School  added  football 
to  its  sports  schedule.  Most  of  the  fellows  had 
played  together  on  our  previous  town  teams  and 
we  were  ready  to  go.  The  School  Board  hired 
Franklin  and  Marshall’s  Irvin  Keener  as  coach. 
Ed.  Kraft  was  the  first  football  captain  of  Colum¬ 
bia  High  School. 

“Duck”  Sholl  started  a  six-man  football  which 
finally  started  midget-midget  football. 

In  1961  the  Columbia  “Raiders”  were  formed 
—  “Don”  Sholl  assumed  the  coaching  head  —  it 
was  disbanded  in  1962. 


SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 
COLUMBIA  AREA  CHAPTER 
Columbia’s  Hall  of  Fame  had  its  beginning  in 
1976.  Edward  C.  Kraft  was  named  president. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1976  were: 

Victor  Bock  Harry  W.  Smoker 

U.  Samuel  Angle  Howard  Zeamer 

Jimmy  Sheckard 


1977 

Charles  Hammer 
Howard  Hanlon 
Theodore  Kain 
*  Joseph  Kratzer 
Adolph  Leschke 


*  Harry  Potts 

*  Daniel  Monk 
William  Sample 

F.  Howard  Smoker 
*  —  Deceased 
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MUSIC  AT  COLUMBIA 

Since  Columbia  was  at  the  outset  a  Quaker 
community,  it  may  have  had  a  late  start  in  the 
development  of  music.  And  the  area  remained 
relatively  unsettled  for  many  decades  after  other 
parts  of  the  county  had  bloomed  due  to  the  early 
landowners’  (Wrights,  Barbers,  and  Blunstons) 
unwillingness  to  part  with  any  of  their  land  so 
that  only  squatters  lived  around  the  ferry.  The 
Quakers  believed  that  music  was  an  abomination 
and  a  work  of  the  devil.  However,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Columbia’s  Quakers  may  have 
been  a  bit  more  liberal  minded.  Perhaps  during 
the  Revolution,  with  troops  putting  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  a  fife  and  drum  could  have  been  the  music 
of  the  day,  or  an  itinerant  musician,  singing  or 
playing  a  violin,  etc.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that 
anything  permanent  was  present  until  the 
German  populations  moved  here  establishing 
churches  in  their  homes  where  hymns  were  sung, 
and  then  the  first  church  established  as  an  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Salem  Reformed  &  Lutheran  —  a 
union  church. 

There  is  litle  evidence  of  bands  being  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  unless  one  of  the  captured  Hessian 
Bands  who  were  herded  across  the  ferry  after 
camping  on  the  bank  of  the  river  on  this  side 
first,  could  have  been  a  beginning  of  bands  in 
Columbia.  Early  bands  from  York  were  used  in 
Columbia  prior  to  1819  for  lottery  promotions, 
political  activity,  and  patriotic  celebrations  —  we 
know  for  sure  that  a  band  from  York  provided 
music  for  the  4th  of  July  celebration  at  Marietta 
in  1819,  which  probably  gave  our  up-river  neigh¬ 
bor  an  idea  because  for  the  4th  of  1820,  during  a 
banquet  celebration,  the  “Marietta  Band”  was 
the  object  of  a  toast.  It  is  probable  that  the  Mar¬ 
ietta  Band  was  very  active  along  the  river,  but 
no  hard  evidence  exists  until  an  old  and  re¬ 
spected  Columbian  passed  away,  Mr.  James 
Sweeney.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Ar¬ 
tillery,  a  local  military  unit.  As  was  the  custom 
he  was  buried  with  full  military  honors  and  the 
Marietta  Band  performed  in  the  funeral  proces¬ 
sion. 

Like  the  Columbians  now,  those  citizens  were 
probably  incensed  that  they  had  to  go  to  Mar¬ 
ietta  to  find  a  band.  General  Benjamin  Harrison 
came  through  Columbia  in  1836  on  the  way  to 
York.  The  General  was  greeted  by  quite  a  crowd 
of  local  citizens  who  gave  him  a  heroes  welcome. 
A  contemporary  news  reporter  noted,  “A  fine 
band  struck  up  the  spirited  tune,  Hail  Columbia. 


The  reporter  failed  to  identify  the  group,  al¬ 
though,  however  small,  it  was  likely  a  Columbia 
band.  Likewise,  when  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide¬ 
water  Canal  celebrated  its  opening  in  1840,  three 
packet  boats  and  a  gunboat  made  the  trip  to 
Havre-de-grace,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  citizens  and  a  band  of  music,  which 
enlivened  the  occasion. 

Columbia  has  built  up  its  band  a  parade-loving 
tradition  over  a  period  of  about  160  years  from 
the  above  mentioned  events  in  the  mirky  past  to 
a  solid  appreciation  and  development  of  fine 
bands  not  equaled  by  any  citizenry  of  the  county. 

The  bands  from  the  early  40’s  were  referred  to 
as  brass  bands,  since  they  were  small,  10  to  15 
pieces,  and  needed  instruments  which  contrib¬ 
uted  big  sounds  for  out  of  doors.  There  is  no  date 
for  the  founding  of  the  Columbia  Brass  Band, 
however,  a  delegation  from  Columbia  attended 
the  Wrightsville  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Taylor- 
Fillmore  in  1848  (October).  The  Columbians 
crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  with  the  American  flag 
mounted  in  the  bow.  The  same  band  appeared  in 
the  Lancaster  Independence  Day  Parade  of  1849 
fronting  a  Harrisburg  fire  company. 

The  1850’s  were  rife  with  partisan  politics,  fu¬ 
gitive  slave  activity  plus  Columbia’s  own  local 
misfortunes  with  the  Cholera  epidemic  in  1854 
when  within  a  week  or  more  over  100  Columbians 
died  —  people  left  the  community  in  droves, 
many  never  returned.  In  1857  Columbia’s  “Great 
Fire”  burned  out  the  block  bounded  by  Locust, 
Cherry  (actually  alley  I),  2nd  and  3rd  Sts.  These 
two  events  may  have  stunted  musical  growth  just 
as  other  facets  of  the  community.  Renewed  activ¬ 
ity  gathered  momentum  in  1859  when  the  Ladies’ 
Fair  at  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL  BAND,  likely  a 
political  splinter  from  the  Columbia  Brass  Band. 
The  two  bands  continued  side  by  side  for  several 
years  until  the  demands  of  the  Civil  War  drafted 
most  of  the  musicians.  The  National  Band  was 
last  mentioned  in  1861  in  reference  to  a  recruit¬ 
ing  drive  to  fill  the  ranks  of  local  regiments.  Since 
the  first  draft  was  for  three  months  and  every 
regiment  seems  to  have  had  a  band  and  some 
numbered  50  pieces.  In  every  brigade  there  were 
4  or  5  regiments,  3  brigades  to  a  division,  3  divi¬ 
sions  to  a  corp,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  36 
to  40  bands  to  a  corps.  Imagine  a  division  en¬ 
camped  in  a  small  space,  which  was  frequent, 
with  the  band  of  each  regiment  performing 
simultaneously  at  headquarters.  What  pande- 
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monium  must  have  existed.  This  was  a  most 
cumbersome  and  unnecessary  arrangement, 
which  in  addition  was  a  great  expense  to  the 
government,  keeping  such  a  host  of  non-combat¬ 
ants  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Congress  quickly 
passed  an  act  abolishing  all  regimental  bands  but 
retained  one  band  for  each  brigade.  Of  course  the 
bandsmen  gladly  accepted  their  discharges  and 
went  home  leaving  very  little  music  behind.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  reversal  of  band  activity  in  the 
army,  Columbia’s  band  men  began  to  trickle  back 
so  that  Columbia  Brass  Band,  sometimes  just 
called  the  Columbia  Band,  was  in  business  again. 
This  band  was  re-organized  in  1862  and  practiced 
regularly  in  Shuler’s  Hall.  During  the  war  the 
band  was  very  active  in  political  meetings,  pa¬ 
rades,  recruiting  drives,  serenades.  However,  as 
the  war  progressed,  the  musicians,  little  by  little, 
either  were  drafted  or  volunteered,  until  at  the 
wars  end  when  the  Soldier’s  dinner  was  held  for 
all  of  Columbia’s  returned  heroes,  Columbia  had 
no  band  of  effect.  Two  Lancaster  bands  were 
hired  to  provide  music  at  $83  each.  Then  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1865,  Colonel  Daniel  Herr  died.  Col.  Herr 
had  been  brigade  inspector  for  the  state  militia 
for  a  number  of  years,  known  far  and  wide  as 
host  extraordinary  at  the  Washington  House,  was 
Columbia’s  parade  marshal  for  a  number  of 
years  cutting  a  fine  military  figure  on  horseback, 
and  had  recruited  his  own  regiment  in  Columbia 
during  the  war.  Again  the  City  Cornet  Band  of 
Lancaster  provided  music  for  his  funeral  cor¬ 
tege,  the  most  imposing  spectacle  and  pageant 
ever  witnessed  in  Columbia,  conducted  according 
to  the  Masonic  rites  and  ceremonies  with  the 
Knights  Templar  of  Lancaster  and  York  and  the 
Blue  Lodges  of  Lancaster  and  Columbia  all  in 
attendance. 

In  this  same  month  of  October,  1865,  a  new 
band  began  to  take  shape,  with  what  remained 
of  the  older  players  and  the  newly  returned  sol¬ 
diers,  forming  what  they  called  the  Columbia 
Silver  Cornet  Band.  By  spring  of  1866  this  Co¬ 
lumbia  Silver  Cornet  Band  had  made  such  prog¬ 
ress,  that  when  they  appeared  with  their  new 
instruments  in  the  Odd  Fellows  parade  they  were 
hailed  locally  as  the  up  and  coming  band  in  the 
state.  This  was  a  15  piece  all  brass  band.  The 
band  had  an  additional  stroke  of  luck,  when  Mr. 
Lewis  Hepting  was  acquired  as  their  leader.  Mr. 
Hepting  came  from  a  well-known  family  of  Lan¬ 
caster  musicians,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Fencibles  Band  during  their  glorious  war  years. 


Mr.  Hepting  was  a  thorough  musician  well  versed 
in  writing  and  performing  music  in  its  entirety. 
This  band  brought  great  credit  to  the  towns  and 
Columbians  were  very  proud  of  their  band.  The 
Columbia  Spy  in  an  editorial  comment:  “On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  they  (new  band)  favored  our  fair¬ 
going  citizens  with  their  fine  music.  We  hope  that 
as  a  body  they  will  continue  to  survive  the 
changes  incidental  to  human  affairs  and  to  be  to 
our  town  an  ornament  and  a  blessing.  They  want 
new  instruments  and  the  citizens  should  lend 
them  a  helping  hand!  ” 

They  raised  money  through  fairs,  picnics,  and 
other  means.  The  band’s  reputation  went  far  in 
advance  of  them  as  they  played  everywhere  in 
the  state. 

In  1870  the  band  obtained  a  charter  but  simpli¬ 
fied  its  name  to  The  Columbia  Cornet  Band.  They 
had  their  new  instruments  in  April  and  their 
charter  in  June.  Charter  members  were:  Charles 
Hepting,  Peter  Vorwalt,  Adam  Storick,  Julius  A. 
Beck,  Peter  Melvert,  Daniel  A.  Decker,  George 
Muller,  George  J.  Ferger,  Michael  Deisinger,  Paul 
Bittner,  Simon  P.  Wayne,  Peter  Hebei,  John 
Kline,  Conrad  Bittner,  George  F.  Ferger,  and 
Jacob  Henderson. 

The  band  continued  to  be  fairly  active  until 
1885  when  Civil  War  veterans  began  to  get  a  bit 
tired  of  the  constant  routine.  Bands  need  a  con¬ 
stant  infusion  of  younger  players  to  keep  them 
going.  The  Columbia  Cornet  Band  did  not  do  this 
and  gradually  faded  as  all  bands  historically  have 
done.  As  a  result,  the  young  dissatisfied  elements 
of  the  Ironville  Band  and  Columbia  Cornet  Band 
began  getting  together  in  informal  rehearsals 
and,  by  1887,  totally  displaced  the  Columbia 
Band.  They  called  it  The  Metropolitan  Band  of 
Columbia,  and  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  Columbia’s 
finest  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Aaron  Eshleman  was  the  leader  of  this  new 
band.  He  gained  the  admiration  of  the  local  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  boy  wonder  on  the  cornet,  as  soloist  with 
the  Ironville  Band  and  also  with  Blackson’s 
Brass  Orchestra.  Eshleman,  first  noticed  by 
Blackson,  was  put  to  work  around  1880.  He  was 
only  10  years  of  age  and  impressed  all  who  heard 
him.  Aaron  Eshleman  owed  his  ability  from  being 
a  member  of  a  very  musically  talented  family, 
since  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  musi¬ 
cians,  not  to  mention  cousins.  However,  his 
teacher  was  William  Worrell,  a  school  musician 
of  unknown  background,  but  who  probably  made 
Aaron  Eshleman  and  the  Ironville  Band  a  house- 
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hold  word  in  the  1870’s  and  1880’s.  Worrell  took 
Aaron  along  with  him  to  New  York  where  they 
joined  a  minstrel  show  and  went  on  the  road. 
Upon  tiring  of  the  routine  and  fatigue  of  travel¬ 
ing,  both  returned  home  to  resume  their  places  in 
the  local  band  scene.  In  1887,  the  Columbia  Skat¬ 
ing  Rink  changed  its  name  to  The  Metropolitan 
Rink,  hence  the  Metropolitan  Band  adopted  the 
name  after  a  small  group  of  them  had  formed  the 
Metropolitan  Brass  Orchestra,  which  furnished 
music  for  skating  at  the  rink. 

The  Metropolitan  Band  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  street  with  a  14-piece  band  for  the 
occasion  of  a  firemen’s  parade  in  Columbia  to 
celebrate  the  new  La  France  steam  engine  of  the 
Columbia  Fire  Company  No.  1.  It  was  the  small¬ 
est  band  in  the  parade.  Other  bands  there  were: 
Cornet  Band  of  Manheim,  17  pieces;  Citizens 
Cornet  Band  of  Maytown,  18  pieces;  Columbia 
Citizens  Band,  17;  Hanover  Silver  Cornet  Band, 
22;  Citizens  Band  of  Mountville,  15;  Wrightsville 
Band,  21.  When  Aaron  Eshleman  left  town  to 
play  professionally,  his  brother,  Ulysses,  took 
over  the  leadership.  He  was  another  of  Mr.  Wor¬ 
rell’s  prize  students  and  had  as  large  a  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  baritone  as  his  brother  had  on  the 
cornet. 

In  1888  the  Metropolitan  Band  was  issued  a 
charter,  signed  by  the  following  members:  Frank 
B.  Weller,  Samuel  Roath,  Aaron  Eshleman,  John 
A.  Kramer,  Henry  H.  Heindel,  Ellsworth  Miller, 
August  G.  Augsburg,  Charles  F.  Fleckenstein, 
Morgan  B.  Kerr,  and  W.  E.  Worrell. 

For  the  Centennial  parades  the  Metropolitan 
Band  was  decked  out  in  their  flashy  new  uni¬ 
forms:  White  helmets,  white  plumes,  buff-colored 
coats  with  sky  blue  and  gold  cords,  and  sky  blue 
pantaloons  with  a  buff  stripe  down  the  seams, 
made  of  the  finest  Nicholson  cloth,  by  J.  C.  Mil- 
tenberger  of  Columbia.  They  were  truly  a  proud 
addition  to  Columbia’s  well-established  visual 
and  aural  senses.  By  the  time  of  the  Centennial 
celebration,  it  had  expanded  to  20  pieces  and,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  the  fine  musicians  of  the 
area  found  their  way  to  the  Metropolitan  Band. 
Additions  to  the  personnel  were:  George  Von 
Stetten,  Benjamin  Leitheiser,  Clem  Hogentog- 
ler,  Anthony  Seebower,  Harry  Dissinger,  and 
“Butch”  Conley. 

For  the  most  part,  the  “Met”  Band  was  led  by 
only  four  men  in  a  long  and  distinguished  career: 
Aaron  Eshleman  —  1887-1894;  Ulysses  Eshleman 


—  1894-1901;  Johnson  Krodel  —  19  -19  ;  and 

later,  by  Eugene  W.  Gerth  until  1936. 

The  Shawnee  Band,  formed  about  1923,  began 
as  an  affiliate  of  the  Shawnee  Fire  Company. 

Music  became  an  integral  part  of  early  Colum¬ 
bia  and  included  choral,  orchestral  and  band 
groups. 

Following  are  lists  of  the  more  active  ones: 


CHORAL  GROUPS 

Cecelia  Society 

1859 

Aolian  Quartet 

1861-1867 

Centennial  Minstrels 

1888-1896 

Columbia  Maennerchor 

1882-1901 

Orphean  Musicale 

1883-1893 

Columbia  Choral  Society 

1889-1893 

Mozart  Maenner  —  Gesang  Verein 

1893-1900 

MUSIC  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Hunsicker  —  Piano 

1852 

Mr.  A.  C.  Shepard  —  Vocal 

1852-1854 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bourne 

1866-1868 

Prof.  Carl  von  Weller 

1889 

Prof.  B.  C.  Umseld 

1867-1871 

Washington  H.  Keffer  —  Strings 

1861 

Prof.  Anton  W.  Schmied 

1867-1870 

Instrumental,  Vocal,  and  Music 

Store 

Miss  Lillie  Pfahler  —  Piano 

1882- 

Martha  Heischman  —  Piano 

1868 

Prof.  J.  Gipe  —  Violin 

1885-1892 

DANCE  BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS 

Blackson’s  Orchestra 

1879-1881 

William  Blackson 

Wolfe’s  Orchestra 

1880-1888 

Groove’s  Orchestra 

1883-  ? 

Rich’s  Brass  Orchestra 

1886-1901 

Citizens’  Band  Brass  Orchestra 

1885- 

Metropolitan  Brass  Orchestra 

1887-1892 

Eshelman’s  Brass  Orchestra 

1888-1901 

Bern  Seiple’s  Orchestra 

Andy  Kerner’s  Orchestra 

The  Columbians 

MUSICIANS  ABROAD 

Miss  Marne  Haldeman  —  Comic  Opera  1882 
Miss  Callie  Hamilton  —  Prima  Donna 
Robin  Hood  Opera  Co.  —  Composer  1886-1896 
Mrs.  Caroline  Hamilton  1859-1884 

Pianist  —  Composer 

Miss  Florence  Hinkle  1900-1928 

Operatic  Soprano 

Mr.  Will  Mathiot  —  Piano  Soloist  1884-  ? 
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Miss  Mabel  Stevenson  —  Vocalist  1893-1898 

Cyrus  Strickler  1888-1897 

Musical  Prodigy  —  Pianist 
Musical  Organizations  in  Columbia  prior  to 
1900. 


BANDS 


Columbia  Brass  Band 

1848-1865 

Columbia  National  Band 

1859-1862 

Columbia  Silver  Cornet  Band 

1865-1870 

Columbia  Cornet  Band 

1867-1885 

Columbia  Colored  Band 

1880-1885 

Citizens’  Band  of  Columbia 

1880-1887 

Metropolitan  Band  of  Columbia 

1888-1935 

Shawnee  Band  of  Columbia 

1923- 

Rotary  Boys’  Band  of  Columbia 

1930-  ? 

STRING  ORCHESTRAS 

Keffer’s  Columbia  Orchestra 

1861-1866 

Columbia  Orchestra 

1881-1894 

Kinder  Symphony 

1891-  ? 

Gyperian  Orchestra 

1895-1899 

Maennerchor  Orchestra 

1888-1890 

Cecelia  Orchestra 

1887 

Opera  House  Orchestra 

1890-190? 

Musicadia 

1866- 

Arion  Orchestra 

1882- 

Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra 

19??-19?? 

FLORENCE  HINKLE,  ARTIST 
Florence  Hinkle  was  born  in  Columbia  in  1890, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hinkle.  She  at¬ 
tended  Columbia  public  schools  and  at  an  early 
age  exhibited  musical  ability  which  later  blos¬ 
somed  into  musical  artistry.  One  of  her  very  first 
public  appearances  occurred  on  the  stage  of  the 
Columbia  Opera  House  on  June  2,  1900,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  grammar  school  graduation  ex¬ 
ercises,  an  annual  event  for  many  years.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program  was  Florence  Hinkle  singing 
“Arditi  Walts”;  then  a  duet,  “The  Fisherman”, 
with  Madge  Lutz. 

Her  music  teacher  recognized  her  potential  very 
early  and,  with  cultivation  as  she  matured,  her 
voice  took  on  new  and  striking  qualities.  She 
gained  much  early  experience,  as  small  town 
singers  do,  singing  in  many  local  churches  as  a 
soloist.  She  was  a  member  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church  and  a  member  of  the  church  choir. 

Miss  Hinkle’s  father  was  born  October  3,  1862. 
He  married  Anna  L.  Wisler,  a  daughter  of  the 
Wisler  family.  For  a  short  time  the  family  resided 


at  570  Walnut  Street.  The  Wisler  home  stood  atop 
a  hill  north  of  the  town.  The  Wislers  were  early 
brickmakers  in  Columbia. 

Upon  completing  her  schooling  in  Columbia, 
Miss  Hinkle  went  on  to  New  York  to  further  her 
musical  and  professional  education.  From  that 
vantage  point  she  later  toured  the  United  States, 
winning  acclaim  wherever  she  was  heard;  in  ad¬ 
dition,  her  natural  beauty  and  charming  person¬ 
ality  contributed  considerably  to  her  success. 

Florence  Hinkle  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  lyric  sopranos  of  her  day,  ranking 
with  the  top  artists  of  the  concert  and  recording 
world.  At  the  peak  of  her  career  she  married 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  nationally  famed  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  basso,  noted  for  his  Wagnerian 
roles. 

Before  her  untimely  dealth  in  1937,  Florence 
had  gained  considerable  prominence  both  on  the 
stage  and  as  a  Victor  recording  artist.  Among  her 
best  known  recordings  are  Tosti’s  “Goodbye”  and 
“When  the  Roses  Bloom”.  Furthermore,  she  was 
a  perennial  guest  artist  at  the  Cincinnati  Music 
Festival,  sponsored  and  promoted  by  Rudolph 
Wurlitzer.  She  was  professionally  associated  with 
many  famous  opera  stars,  among  whom  were: 
Alma  Gluck,  Mabel  Garrison,  Reginald  Werren- 
rath,  Emma  Eames,  Efram  Zimbalist,  Marcella 
Sembrich  and  others. 

TAVERNS 

The  large  number  of  slow  wagons  and  coach 
traffic  on  the  pike  and  down  Walnut  Street  in¬ 
vited  the  opening  of  many  taverns  or  inns  along 
the  thoroughfare,  and  seemingly  all  enjoyed  a 
thriving  business. 

In  1820  there  were  (reportedly)  more  taverns 
along  the  pike  between  Philadelphia  and  Colum¬ 
bia  than  there  were  gas  stations  and  road  houses 
in  1976.  The  trip  between  the  two  points  required 
three  days,  which  probably  meant  two  overnight 
stops,  with  accommodations  needed  for  travelers 
and  their  horses. 

Taverns  along  this  part  of  the  route,  starting  at 
Front  and  Walnut,  starting  with  the  Sorrel 
Horse;  hotel  of  Charles  Odell,  almost  adjoining 
the  Sorrel  Horse.  Many  traveling  troups  of  show¬ 
men  with  freaks  or  acts  of  skill  entertained  here. 
One  entertainer,  known  as  Old  Lindsay,  was  a 
ventriloquist,  conjurer  and  a  Punch  and  Judy 
manipulator.  He  appeared  annually  for  a  long¬ 
time.  Another  performer  was  billed  as  Diovolos, 
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an  acrobat  and  contortionist,  assisted  by  his  two 
sons.  He  usually  stayed  for  a  week. 

The  next  tavern,  on  the  lower  corner  of  Com¬ 
merce  Street,  was  hosted  by  Charles  Evans.  It 
later  became  a  liquor  retail  store. 

Next,  much  older  than  the  three  mentioned 
above,  was  on  the  North  corner  of  Commerce  and 
Walnut  Streets.  For  years  this  was  the  home  of 
H.  F.  Bruner  and  family.  It  was  an  old  plaster 
covered  log  house  built  between  1788  and  1791  by 
Michael  Shuman.  Charles  Evans  was  its  first 
landlord.  Hugh  Wilson  kept  this  house,  then 
Abraham  Bruner.  Next  owner  and  host  was  Rhu- 
ben  Mullison  who  bought  the  hotel  at  sheriff’s 
sale  for  $900.  He  also  operated  coach  lines  and 
with  Thomas  (or  Jonas)  Collins  went  into  rail¬ 
road  contracting.  The  place  went  out  of  existence 
as  a  tavern,  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Mullison  Bruner,  who  was  born,  lived  all  her  life, 
and  died  in  this  house. 

Other  later  hotels,  popular  stopping  places  on 


CHURCHES  (Continued  from  page  17) 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
July  19,  1812. 

The  first  pastor  was  The  Rev.  William  Kerr. 

A  number  of  pastors  have  served  the  church. 
One,  The  Rev.  George  Wells  Ely,  served  from 
January  3,  1883  until  his  resignation  April  6, 
1921.  —  a  total  of  39  years. 

In  1854  the  need  for  a  new  church  building 
was  suggested.  However,  it  was  not  until  1887 
that  tangible  action  was  taken.  The  sum  of 
$10,000  had  been  subscribed  and  on  June  6,  1889, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid.  The 
present  building  resulted  and  was  dedicated. 

COLUMBIA  BIBLE  CHURCH 

The  Columbia  Bible  Church  began  by  Wednes¬ 
day  meetings  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Garner  on  S.  Second  Street  in  September,  1968. 
One  month  later  Sunday  services  were  begun  in 
the  Keystone  Fire  Hall. 

In  March  of  1969,  the  group  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  it  was  in¬ 
corporated.  In  August,  a  one  acre  plot  of  ground 
was  purchased  at  550  Linden  Street.  In  January, 
1970,  the  church  became  a  member  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Fundamental  Churches  of  America. 
Construction  was  begun  the  following  October 
and  the  first  service  held  in  the  new  building  on 
Easter  Sunday  Morning,  April,  1971. 

The  church  is  actively  supporting  both  home 


Walnut  Street,  included  the  Black  Horse  Hotel, 
at  Fourth  and  Walnut;  Depot  Hotel,  Front  and 
Walnut;  Exchange  Hotel,  313-15  Walnut;  The 
Washington  House  (later  the  Freemont  House) , 
Front  and  Walnut;  Commonwealth,  319-21  Wal¬ 
nut;  and  numerous  others  whose  names  have 
been  consigned  to  history. 

Another  tavern  of  interest  in  relation  to  the 
Lancaster  Turnpike  was  located  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Fifth  and  Locust.  It  was  a  log 
house  known  as  Molly  Phipps’  House.  Before 
Molly  Phipps  became  the  owner  it  was  known  as 
the  Three  Bulls  Tavern.  Another  was  a  rough 
frame  house  erected  on  Flat  Iron  Square,  at  the 
point  where  South  Fifth  Street  and  Route  462 
separate.  It  was  known  as  the  Anchor  Inn.  A 
large  barn,  standing  on  what  is  now  South  Fifth 
Street,  was  attached  to  the  inn.  It  could  accom¬ 
modate  many  horses  and  became  a  great  stop¬ 
ping  place  for  Conestoga  wagons. 


and  foreign  missionaries  throughout  the  world, 
including  Nigeria,  Spain,  France,  Argentina,  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Leiphart  of  the  Red  Lion 
area  serves  as  first  pastor. 

FAMED  SONNETEER 

Lloyd  Mifflin  achieved  fame  as  an  artist  and 
poet.  He  is  acclaimed  as  a  famed  sonneteer  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  also  been  a  benefactor  of 
Columbia  schools.  He  never  married. 

WITNESS  TREE  CHAPTER 
D  A  R  ORGANIZED  1897 

On  Dec.  11,  1897  Miss  Lilian  S.  Evans  was 
elected  regent  at  the  organizational  meeting  of 
Witness  Tree  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  D  A  R  Chapter’s  State  Number  is  32 
and  the  National  Number  is  388. 

MOOSE 

Chickies  Rock  Lodge  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
No.  307  was  organized  July  20,  1910,  in  Keystone 
Hall. 

Nationally  the  Moose  Lodge  maintains  Moose- 
heart,  a  Child  City  and  schools  and  Moosehaven 
a  home  for  elderly  persons. 

A  Women’s  Auxiliary  became  an  active  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  lodge  and  Mrs.  Charles  Debus  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  became  the  first  president  of  the  National 
Auxiliary. 
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“CHIKISWALUNGO” 


Land  of  Penn!  where  lies  a  glen 
Fairly  filled  with  mystic  story, 

Artist’s  brush  nor  poet’s  pen 
Could  e’er  paint  its  wondrous  glory; 
Chikis-wa-lungo!  where  Wanunga, 

Bravest  of  the  Indian  legion, 

Told  the  romance  of  each  war  dance, 
Told  the  victories  in  the  region. 

High  o’er  all  there  hangs  a  pall, 
Seemingly  lonely,  sad,  forbidding; 

Look  again  from  out  the  glen, 

See  the  trees  with  vigor  budding, 
Jutting  outward,  leaning  forward, 

From  the  rocks  that  hang  above  you, 
On  that  spot,  full  many  a  plot 
Closed  with  vow  like  this,  “I  love  you.” 

And  forever  rolls  the  river, 

Full  two  hundred  feet  below; 
Susquehanna,  shout  Hosanna, 

As  thy  waters  onward  flow! 

Surely  God  upon  the  green  sod 
On  the  banks  that  form  thy  fetters, 

Set  his  impress  of  divineness 
In  most  rare  and  radiant  letters. 

Here  Wanunga  on  Salunga, 

Wooed  the  maiden,  Wanhuita, 

Told  the  story  of  his  glory, 

How  he  slew  his  rival,  Sita; 

Never  maiden  was  so  laden 
With  perplexing  doubt  and  fear, 

In  her  bosom  dwelt  a  passion 
For  a  pale  face  lingering  near. 


Then  the  pale  face,  with  rare  grace, 

Sought  the  maiden  in  her  bower, 

Never  dreaming,  danger  teeming, 

Til  Wanunga  held  the  power, 

Hark!  a  rustle,  then  a  tussle, 

All  is  silent  as  the  grave, 

Then  Wanunga,  from  Salunga, 

Leaps  with  maiden  ’neath  the  wave. 

And  the  river  rolls  forever, 

Never  giving  up  it",  dead, 

But  tradition  (superstition) 

Says  there  sounds  a  solemn  tread, 

As  the  pale  face,  with  such  rare  grace 
Walks  upon  the  giddy  summit, 

Watching  ever  for  his  treasure, 

Torn  from  him  like  fiery  comet. 

And  yet  the  pale  face  will  forget 
The  story  here  depicted, 

And  the  tale  of  love,  on  the  rocks  above 
Are  still  not  interdicted; 

For  many  a  pledge,  on  that  rocky  ledge, 
Ascends  to  Heavenly  portals, 

And  the  vows  there  made  are  thought  more 
staid 

Than  the  common  vows  of  mortals. 

—  WALTER  KIEFFER  — 


